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[concLupED.] 

What has since followed are but the natural con- 
sequences. With she success of their first move- 
ment, this small fanatical party began. to acquire 
strength; and with that, to become an object of 
courtship to both the great parties. The necessary 
consequence was, a further increase of power, anda 
gradual tainting of the opinions of both of the other 
parties with their doctrines, until the infection has 
extended over both; and the great mass of the pop- 
ulation of the North, who, whatever may be their 
opinion of the original Abolition party, which still 
preserves its distinctive organization, hardly ever 
fail, when it comes to acting, to co-operate in carry- 
ing out their measures. With the increase of their 
influence, they extended the sphere of their action. 
In a short time after the commencement of their 
first movement, they had acquired sufficient influ- 
ence to induce the Legislatures of most of the 
Northern States to pass acts, which in effect abro- 
rated the provision of the Constitution that provides 
foe the delivery up of fugitiveslaves. Notlong after, 
petitions followed to abolish slavery in forts, maga- 
zines, and dock yards, and all other places whe3Z 
Congress had exclusive power of legislation, This 
was followed by petitions and resolutions of Legis- 
latures of the Northern States and popular meetings, 
to exclude the Southern States from all Territories 
acquired, or to be acquired, and to prevent the ad- 
inissien of any Sta‘e hereafter into the Union, which 
by its Constitution, does not prohibit slavery. And 
Congress is invoked todo all this expressly with the 
view to the final abolition of slavery in the States. 
That has been avowed to be the ultimate object from 
the beginning of the agitation until the present time; 
and yet the great body of both parties of- the North, 
with the full knowledge of the fact, although disa- 
vowing the Abolitionists, have co-operated with 
them in almost all their measures. 

Such is a brief history of the agitation, as far as 
ithas yet advanced. Now I ask, Senators, what is 
there to prevent its further progress, until it fulfils 
the ultimate end proposed, unless some decisive 
measure should be adopted to prevent it? Has 
any one of the causes, which has added to its in- 
crease from its original small and contemptible 
beginning until it has attained its present magni- 
tude, diminished in force? Is the original cause of 
the movement, that slavery is a sin, and ought to 
be suppressed, weaker now than at the commence- 
ment? Oris the Abolition party less numerous or 
influential, or have they less influence over, or con- 
trol over the two great parties of the North in elec- 
tions? Or has the South greater means of influenc- 
ing or controlling the movements of this Govern- 
ment now, than it had when the agitation commenc- 
ed? To all these questions but one answer can be 
given: no, no, no. The very reverse is true. In- 
stead of being weaker, all the elements in favor of 
agitation are stronger now than they were in 1835, 
when it first commenced, while all the elements of 
influence on the part ot the South are weaker. 
Unless something decisive is done, I agajn ask, 
what is to stop this agitation, before the great and 
final object at which it aims—the abolition of sla- 
very in the States—is consummated ? Is it, then, 
not certain that if something decisive is not now 
done to arrest it, the South will be forced to choose 
between abolition and secession? Indeed, as events 


stitution would be to destroy the Union. But the 
only reliable and certain evidence of devotion to the 
Constitution is, to abstain, on the one hand, from 
violating it, and to repel, on the other, all attempts 
to violate it. It is only by faithfully performing these 
high duties that the Constitution can be preserved, 
and with it the Union. 

But how stands the profession of devotion to the 
Union by our assailants, when brought to the test ? 
Have they abstained from violating the Constitution? 
Let the many acts passed by the Northern States to 
set aside and annul the clause of the Constitution 
providing for the delivery up of fugitive slaves an- 
swer. I cite this, not that it is the only instance, 
(for there are many others,) but because the viola- 
tion in this particular is too notorious and palpable 
to be denied. Again: Have they stood forth faith- 
fully to repel violations of the Constitution? Let 
their course in reference to the agitation of the sla- 
very question, which was commenced and has been 
carried on for fifteen years, avowedly for the purpose 
of abolishing slavery in the States—an object all 
acknowledge to be unconstitutional—answer. Let 
them show a single instance, during this long pe- 
riod, in which they have denounced the agitators or 
their attempts to effect what is admitted to be un- 
constitutional, or a single measure which they have 
brought forward for that purpose. How can we, with 
all these facts before us, believe that they are sincere 
in their profession of devotion tothe Union, or avoid 
believing their profession is but intended to increase 
the-vigor of their assaults and to weaken the force 
of our resistance ? 

Nor can we regard the profession of devotion to 
the Union on the part of those who are not our as- 
sailants, as sincere, when they pronounce eulogies 
upon the Union, evidently with the intent of charg- 
ing us with disunion, without uttering one word of 
denunciation against our assailants. If friends of 
the Union, their course should be to unite with us in 
repelling these assaults, and denouncing the authors 
as enemies of the Union. Why they avoid this, and 
pursue the course they do, it is for them to explain. 

Nor can the Union be saved by invoking the name 
of the illustrious Southerner whose mortal remains 
repose on the western bank of the Potomac. He 
was one of us—a slaveholder and a planter. We 
have studied his history, and find nothing init to 
justify submission to wrong. On the contrary, his 
great fame rests on the solid foundation, that, while 
he was careful to avuid doing wrong to others, he 
was prompt and decided in repelling wrong. I trust 
that, in this respect, we profited by his example. 

Nor can we find anything in his history to deter 
us from seceding from the Union, should it fail to 
fulfil the objects for which it was instituted, by being 
permanently and hopelessly converted into the means 
of oppressing instead of protecting us. On the con- 
trary, we find much in his example to encourage us, 
should we be forced to the extremity of deciding 
between submission und disunion, 

There existed then, as well as now, a union—that 
between parent country and her then colonies, It 
was a union that had much to endear it to the peo- 
ple of the colonies. Under its protecting and super- 
intending care, the colonies were planted and grew 
up and prospered, through a long course of years, 
until they became populous and wealthy. Its bene- 
fits were not limited to them. Their extensive agri- 
cultural and other productions gave birth to a flour- 
ishing commerce, which richly rewarded the parent 
country for the trouble and expense of establishing 
and protecting them. Washington waa born and 
grew up to manhood under that union. He ac- 
quired his earliest distinction in its service, and there 
is every reason to believe that he was devotedly at- 
tached to it. But his devotion was a rational one. 
He was attached to it, not as an end, but as a means 
toanend. When it failed to fulfil its end, and, in- 
ste-d of affording protection, was converted into 
the means of oppressing the colonies, he did not 
hesitate to draw his sword, and head the great move- 
ment by which that union was forever severed, and 
the independence of these States established. This 
was the great and crowning glory of his life, which 
has spread his fame over the whole globe, and will 
transmit it to the latest posterity. Nor can the plan 
proposed by the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky, nor that of the Administration, save the Un- 
ion. I shall pass by, without remark, the plan pro- 
posed by the Senator, and proceed directly to the 
consideration of that of the Administration. I how- 
ever assure the distinguished and able Senator, that 
in taking this course, no disrespect whatever is in- 
tended to him or his plan. I have adopted it, because 
so many Senators of distinguished abilities, who were 

resent when he delivered his speech and explained 





are now moving, it will not require the South to 
secede to dissolve the Union. Agitation will of 
itself effect it, of which its past history furnishes 
abundant proof, as I shall next proceed to show. 

tis a great mistake to suppose that disunion can 
be effected by a single blow. The cords which 
bound these States together in one common Union 
are far too numerous and powerful for that. Dis- 
union must be the work of time. Itis only through 
a long process, and successively, that the cords can 
be snapped, until the whole fabric falls asunder. 
Already the agitation of the slavery question has 
snapped some of the most important, and has 
greatly weakened all the others, as I shall proceed 
to show. 

The cords that bind the States together are not 
only many, but various in character. Some are 
spiritual or ecclesiastical; some political ; others 
social. Some appertain to the benefit conferred by 
the Union, and others to the feeling of duty and ob- 
ligation. 

The strongest of those of a spiritual and ecclesi- 
astical nature consisted in the unity of the great 
religious denomiations, all of which originally em- 
braced the whole Union. All these denominations, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the Catholics, were 
organized very much upon the principles of our 
political institutions ; beginning with smaller meet- 
ings corresponding with the political divisions of 
the country, their organization terminated in one 
great central assemblage, corresponding very much 
with the character of Congress. At these meetings 
the principal clergymen and lay members of the 
respective denominations from all parts of the Union 
met to transact business relating to their common 
coneerns. It was not confined to what appertained 
to the doctrines and discipline of the respective de- 
nominations, but extended to plans for dissemina- 
ting the Bible, establishing missionaries, distributing 
tracts, and of establishing presses for the publica- 
tion of tracts, newspapers, and periodicals, with a 
view of diffusing religious information, and for the 
support of the doctrines and creeds of the denomi- 
nation. All this combined contributed greatly to 
strengthen the bonds of the Union. The strong ties 
which held each denomination together formed a 
strong cord to hold the whole Union together; but, 
as powerful as they were, they have not been able to 
resist the explosive effect of slavery agitation. 

The first of these cords which snapped, under its 
explosive force, was that of the powerful Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The numerous and strong ties 
which held it together are all broke, and its unity 
gone. They now form separate churches; and in- 
stead of that feeling of attachment and devotion to 
the interests of the whole church which was for- 
merly felt, they are now arrayed into two hostile 
bodies, engaged in litigation about what was for- 
merly their common property. 

The next cord that snapped was that of the Bap- 
tists, one of the largest and most respectabie of the 
denominations. That of the Presbyterians is not 
entirely snapped, but some of its strands have given 
away. That of the Episcopal Church is the only 
one of the four great Protestant denominations 
which remains unbroken and entire. 

The strongest cord, of a political character, con- 
sists of the many and strong ties that have held to- 
gether the two great parties which have, with some 
modifications, existed from the beginning of the 
Government. They both extended to every portion 
of the Union, and strongly contributed to hold all its 
ee together. But this powerful cord has fared no 

etter than the spiritual. It resisted for a long time 
the explosive tendency of the agitation, but has 

finally snapped under its force—if not entirely, in a 

great measure. Nor is there one of the remaining 

cords which has not been reatly weakened. To this 
extent the Union has already been destroyed by 
agitation, in the only way it can be, b snapping 
asunder and weakening the cords which bind it to- 
gether. 

If the agitation goes on, the same force, acting 
with increased intensity, as has been shown, will 
finally snap every cord, when nothing will be left to 
hold the States together except force. But, surely, 








that can with no propriety of peas be called a 
Union, when the only means by which the weaker 
is held connected with the stronger portion, is force. 
It may, indeed, keep them connected ; but the con- 
nection will partake much more of the character of 
png oy on the part of the weaker to the stron- 
ger, than the union of free, independent, and sove- 
reign States, in one confederation, as they stood in 
the early stages of the Government, and which only 
is worthy of the sacred name of Union. 

Having now, Senators, explained what it is that 
endangers the Union, and traced it to its cause, and 
explained its nature and character, the question again 
recurs—How can the Union be saved? To this I 
answer, there is but one way by which it can be; 
-_ oa is by adopting such measures as will satisfy 
os tates belonging to the Southern section that 
ey can remain in the Union consistently with their 
2 «! and their safety. There is, again, only one 
beer of y which that can be effected; and that is by 
rte the causes by which this belief has been 
Ss ec - Do that, and discontent will har- 
eae 7 and kind feelings between the sections be re- 

whe and every apprehension of danger to the 
po thee noved The question, then, is—By what 
aoe the Sone a But, before I undertake to an- 

nion pach an be a : 4 Sm to show by what the 
cannot, then, be saved by eulogies on the Union 
poworer, splendid or ersten The ery of “Union! 
die e the glorious Union !” can no more prevent 
health than the ery of ‘Health! health! glorious 
tient ly on the part phe ghrsinion, som save a pa- 
pron ying dangerously ill. ong as the Union, in- 
th of being regarded as a protector, is in 
sot Opposite character, Ay much less than a ma- 
x ty of the States, it be in vain to attempt to 
oe them by pronouncing eulogies on it. 
th ides, this cry of Union comes commonly from 
j ose who we cannot believe to be sincere. It usual- 
Wecomes from our assai ts. But we cannot be- 
they Sem 10 ved the Union, 


Hon, It made the Union, and to destroy the Con- 


be sincere if 
ould necessarily ‘be Sescoed to the Constita- 


his plan, and who were fully capable to do justice to 

the side they support, have replied to him. . 
The plan of the Administration cannot save the 

Union, because it can have no effect whatever to- 




























































what they have done is re i : 
ite ebtcbetn eaten a ey aa rbebtons 
calculated to lead to the most diuneens sneae- 
quences. Had they acted from premeditation and de- 
sign, it would have been, in fact, actual rebellion ; 
but such is not the case. The blame lies much less 
upon them than:upon those who have induced them 
to take a course so unconstitutional and dangerous. 
They have been led into it by language held here 
and the course pursued by the Executive branch of 
the Governnient. 

I have not seen the answer of the Executive to 
the calls made by the two Houses of Congress for 
information as to the course which it took, or the 
part which it acted, in reference to what was done 
in California. I understand the answers have not 
yet been printed. But there is enough known to 
Justify the assertion, that those who profess to repre- 
serit anc an act under the authority of the Executive, 
have advised, aided, and encouraged the movement, 
which terminated in forming what they call a Con- 
stitution anda State. Ceneral Riley, who professed 
to act as civil Governor, called the Convention, de- 
termined on the number and distribution of the del- 
egates, appointed the time and place of its meeting, 
was present during the session, and gave its pro- 
ceedings his approbation and sanction. If he acted 
without authority, he ought to have been tried, or at 
least reprimanded and disavowed, Neither having 
been done, the presumption is, that his course has 
been sepcore: This of itself is sufficient to identi- 
fy the Executive with his acts, and to make it re- 
sponsible for them. 1 touch not the question, 
whether General Riley was appointed or received 
the instructions under which he professed to act 
from the present Executive, or its predecessor. If 
from the former, it wouli implicate the preceding as 
well as the present Administration. If not, the re- 
sponsibility rests exclusively on the present. 

it is manifest from this statement, that the Execu- 
tive Department has undertaken to perform acts pre- 
paratory to the meeting of the individuals to form 
their so-called Constitution and Government, which 
ap} ertain exclusively to Congress. Indeed, they are 
identical, in many repects, with the provisions 
adopted by Congress, when it gives permission to a 
Territory to form a Constitution and Government, 
in order to be admitted as a State into the Union. 

Having now shown that the assumption upon 
which the Executive and the individuals in Calitor- 
nia acted throughout this whole affair, is unfounded, 
uncenstitutional. and dangerous, it remains to make 
a few remarks, in order to show that what has been 
done is contrary to the entire practice of the Govern- 
ment from its commencement to the present time. 

From its commencement until the time that Mich- 
igan was admitted, the practice was uniform. Ter- 
ritorial Governments were first organized by Con- 
gress, The Government of the United States 
appointed the Governors, Judges, Secretaries, Mar- 
shela, and other officers, and the inhabitants of the 
Territory were represented by legislative bodies, 
whose acts were subject to the revisions of Con- 

ress, This state of things continued until the 
overnment of a Territory applied to Congress 
to permit its inhabitants to form a Constitution and 
Government, preparatory to admission into the 
Union. The preliminary act to giving permission 
was, to ascertain whether the inhabitants were suf- 
ficiently numerous to authorize them to be formed 
into a State. This was done by taking a census. 
That being done, and the number proving sufficient, 
permission was granted. The act granting it fixed 
all the preliminaries—the time and place of holding 
the Convention; the qualification of the voters; 
establishment of its boundaries, and all other meas- 
ures necessary to be settled previous to admission. 
The act giving permission necessarily withdraws 
the sovereignty of the United States, and leaves the 
inhabitants of the incipient State as free to form 
their Constitution and Government, as were the 
original States of the Union after they had declared 
their independence. At this staze, the inhabitants 
of the Territory become for the first time a people, 
in legal and constitutional language. Prior to this, 
they were, by the old acts of Congress, called inhab- 
itants, and not people. All this is perfectly consist- 
ent with the sovereignty of the United States, with 
the powers of Congress, and with the right of a 
people to self-government. 
ichigan was the first case in which there was 
any departure from the uniform rule of acting. 
Hers was a very slight departure from established 
usage. The Ordinance of 1787 secured to her the 
right of becoming a State, when she should have 
60,000 inhabitants. Owing to some neglect, Con- 
gress delayed taking the census. In the mean time 
her population increased, until it clearly exceeded 
more than twice the number which entitled her to 
admission.. At this stage she formed a Constitu- 
tion and Government without the census being taken 





wards satisfying the States compasing the Southern 
section of the ST nfon, that they can, consi tly 
with safety and honor, remain in the Union. Itis 
in fact but a modification of the Wilmot Proviso. It 
proposes to effect the same object, to exclude the 
South from all territory acquired by ihe Mexican 
treaty. It is well known that the South is united 
against the Wilmot Proviso, and has committed it- 
self, by solemn resolutions, to resist, should it be 
adopted. Its opposition is not to the name, but that 
which it proposes to effect. That the Southern States 
hold to be unconstitutional, unjust, inconsistent with 
their equality as members of the common Union, and 
calculated to destroy irretrievably the equilibrium 
between the two sections. These objections equal. 
ly apply to what, for brevity, 1 will call the Execu- 
tive Proviso. There is no difference between it and 
the Wilmot, except in the mode of effecting the ob- 
ject; and, in that respect, I must say that the latter 
is much the least objectionable. It goes to its object 
openly, boldly, and distinctly. It claims for Con- 
gress unlimited power over the Territories, and pro- 
yoses to assert it over the Territories acquired from 
Mexico, by a positive prohibition of slavery. Not 
so the Executive Previso. It takes an indirect 
course, and in order to elude the Wilmot Proviso, 
and thereby avoid encountering the united and de- 
termined resistance of the South, it denies, by im- 
plication, the authority of Congress to legislate for 
the Territories, and claims the right as belonging 
exclusively to the inhabitants of the Terri‘ories. But 
to effect the object of excluding the South, it takes 
care, in the mean time, to let in emigrants freely 
from the Northern States, and all other quarters ex- 
cept from the South, which it takes special care to 
exclude by holding up to them the danger of having 
their slaves liberated under the Mexican laws. The 
necessary consequence is to exclude the South from 
the Territory, just as effectually as would the Wil- 
mot Proviso. ‘The only difference in this respect is, 
that what one proposes to effect directly and openly, 
the other proposes to effect indirectly and covertly. 
But the Executive Proviso is more objectionable 
than the Wilmot, in another and more important 
particular, The latter, to effect its object, inflicts a 
dangerous wound upon the Constitution, by depriv- 
ing the Southern States, as joint partners and owners 
of the Territories, of their rights in them ; but it in- 
flicts no greater wound than is absolutely necessary 
to effect its object. The former, on the contrary, 
while it inflicts the same wound, inflicts others 
equally great, and, if possible, greater, as I shall next 
proceed to explain. : 
In claiming the right for the inhabitants, instead 
of Congress, to legislate for the Territories, in the Ex- 
ecutive Proviso it assumes that the sovereignty over 
the Territories is vested in the former; or, to express 
it in the language used in a resolution offered by one 
of the Senators from Texas, [General Hovsron, now 
absent, ] they have “the same inherent right of self- 
government as the people in the States.’ The as- 
sumption is utter'y unfounded, unconstitutional, 
without example, and contrary to the entire practice 
of the Government, from its commencement to the 
present time, as I snall.proceed to show, 
The recent movement of individuals in California 
to form a Constitution and a State Government, and 
to appoint Senators and Representatives, is the first 
fruit of this monstrous assumption. If the individ- 
uals, who made this movement, had gone into Cali- 
furnia as adventurers, and if, as such, they had con- 
quered the Territory and established their independ- 
ence, the sovereignty of the country would have been 
vested in them, as a separate and independent com- 
munity. In that case, they would have had the right 
to form a Constitution, and to establish a Govern- 
ment for themselves ; and if afterwards they thought 
i 2 io apply to Congress for admission into the 
nion as a sovereign and independent State, all this 
would have been regular, and according to establish- 
ed principles. But such is not the case. It was the 
United States who conquered California, and finally 
acquired it by treaty. e yrs od of course, is 
invested in them, and not in the individuals who have 
attempted toform a Constitution and a State, with- 
out their.consent. All this is clear, beyond contro- 
versy, unless itcan be shown that they have since 
lost or been divested of their sovereignty. 

Nor is it less clear, that the power of legislatin 
over the acquired territory is vested in Congress, a’ 
not, as is assumed, in the inhabitants of the Territo- 
ries. None can deny that the Government of the 
United States have the power to acquire Territories, 
either by war or treaty ; but, if the power to acquire 
exists, it belongs to Congress to carry it into execu- 
tion. On this point, there can be no doubt, for the 
Constitution expressly provides that Con: shall 
have power “ to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper to carry into execution the foregoing 
powers,” (those vested in Con ;) “and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Government 
of the United States, or in any department or office 
thereof.” It matters not, then, where the power is 
vested ; for, if vested at all in the Government of the 
United States, or any of its departments, or officers, 
the power of carrying it into execution is clearly 
vested in Congress. But this important provision, 
while it gives to Congress the power of legislating over 
Territories, imposes important restrictions on its ex- 
ercise, by restricting eo to passing laws neces- 
sary and proper for carrying the power into execu- 
tion. The prohibition extends, not only to all laws 
not suitable or apprepriate to the object of the power, 
but also to all that are unjust, unequal, or unfair, for 
all such laws would _ es iad and improper, 
and therefore unconstitutiona 

Having now established, beyond controversy, that 
the sovereignty over the Territories is vested in the 
United States—that is, in the several States compos- 
ing the Union—and that the power of ti 
over them is expressly vested in Congress, it 
that the individuals in California who have under- 
taken to form a Constitution and a State, and to 
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exercise the ting without the con- 
sent of A ate: ae a sovereignty of 


i Yong waived the 
Orateote inked States. Ant ube ake hed more than 
a sufficient number to entitle her toadmission. She 
was not admitted at the first session she applied, 
owing to some —, respecting the boundary 
between her and Ohio, The great irregularity, as to 
her admission, took place at the next session, but on 
a point which can have no possible connection with 
the case of California, 

The irregularities in all other cases that have since 
occurred are of a similar nature. In all, there ex- 
isted Territorial Governments established by Con- 

ress, with officers sy yseean by the United States, 
ft all, the Territorial Government took the lead in 
calling conventions, and fixing the preliminaries 
preparatory to the formation of a Constitution and 
admission into the Union. They all recognised the 
sovereignty of the United States, and the authority 
of Congress over the Territories; and wherever 
there was any departure from established usage it 
was done on the presumed consent of Congress, and 
not in defiance of its authority, or the sovereignty 
of the United States over the Territories. In this 
respect California stands alone, without usage, or a 
single example to cover her case. 

It belongs, now, Senators, for you to decide what 
part you will act in reference to this unprecedented 
transaction. The Executive has laid the paper pur- 
porting to be the Constitution of California before 
you, and asks you to admit her into the Union as a 
State; and the question is, will you or will you not 
admit her? It isa grave question, and there rests 
upon you a heavy responsibility. Much, very much, 
will depend upon your decision. If you admit her, 

ou endorse and give your sanction to all that has 
bitin done. Are you prepared to do so? Are you 
prepared to surrender your power of legislation for 
the Territories—a power expressly vested in Congress 
by the Constitution, as has been fully established ? 
Can you, consistently with ycur oath to support the 
Constitution, surrender the power? Are you pre- 
pared to admit that the inhabitants of the Territories 
possess the sovereignty over them, and that any 
number, more or less, may claim any extent of ter- 
ritory they please; may form a Constitution and 
Government, and erect it into a State, without ask- 
ing your permission ? Are you prepared to surrender 
the sovereignty of the United States over whatever 
territory ma hereafter acquired, to the first ad- 
venturers = may rush into it? Are you prepared 
to surrender virtually to the Executive Department 
all the powers which you have heretofore exercised 
over the Territories? If not, how can you, consist- 
ently with your duty and your oaths to support the 
Constitution, give your assent to the admission of 
California as a State, under a pretended Constitution 
and Government? Again: can you believe that the 
roject of a Constitution which re have adopted, 
bes the least validity ? Can you believe that there 
is such a State in reality as the State of California ? 
No; there 1s no such State. It has no legal or con- 
stitutional existence. It has no validity, and can 
have none, without your sanction. How, then, can 
you admit it as a State, when, according to the pro- 
vision of the Constitution, your power is limited to 
admitting new States. To be admitted, it must bea 
State, an existing State, independent of your sanc- 
tion, before you can admit it. When you give your 
permission to the inhabitants of a Territory to form 
a Constitution and a State, the Constitution and 
State they form derive their authority from the peo- 
ple, and not from you. The State before admitted is 
actually a State, and does not become so by the act 
admission, a8 would be the case with California, 
should you admit her contrary to constitutional pro- 
visions and established usage heretofore. 

The Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
must permit me to make a few remarks in this con- 
nection particularly applicable to them, with the ex- 
ception of afew Senators from the South, sitting on 
that side of the Chamber, when the Oregon question 
was before this body not two years since. You took 
(if I mistake not) universally the ground, that Con- 

s had the sole and absolute power of legislating 
‘or the Territories. How, then, can you now, after 
the short interval which has elapsed, abandon the 
ground which you took, and thereby virtually admit 
that the power of legislating, instead of being in 
Congress, is in the inhabitants of the Territories? 
How can you justify and sanction by your votes, the 
acts of the Executive, which are in direct derogation 
of what you then contended for? But, to approach 
still nearer to the present time, how can you, alter con- 
demning, little more than a year since, the grounds 
taken by the party which you defeated at the last 
election, wheel round and support by your votes the 
anoneds which, as explained ragery on this floor by 
the candidate of the party in the last election, are 
identical with those on which the Executive has 
acted in reference to California? What are we to 
understand by all this? Must we conclude that 
there is no sincerity, no faith in the acts and declara- 
tions of public men, and that all is mere acting or 
hollow profession? Or are we to conclude that the 
exclusion of the South from the territory acquired 
from Mexico is an object of so paramount a charac- 
ter in your estimation, that Right, Justice, Consti- 
on, and Consistency, must all yield, when they 
stand in the way of our exclusion ? 

But, it may be asked, what is to be done with Cal- 
ifornia, should she not be admitted? I answer, re- 
mand back to the territorial condition, as was 
done in the case of Tennessee, in the early stage of 
the Government. in her case, had estab- 
lished a Territorial Government in the usual form 
with a Governor, Judge, and other officers, appointed 
by the United States. She was entitled, under the 
deed of , to be admitted into the Union as a 
State as soon as she had sixty thousand inhabitants. 
The Territorial Government, believing it*had that 


number, took a census, by which it red it ex- 
ceeded it She then formed a Constitution and ap- 

or ongress refused to t her, 
on the grou that the feneta stionld be taken by the 
Thited 5 8, and that had not determined 
whether the tory should be formed into one or 


two States, as it was authorized to do under the ces- 
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sion. She returned quietly to her territorial condi- 
tion. An act was passed to take a census by the 
United States, containing a provision that the Terri- 
tory should form one State. All afterwards was 
regularly conducted, and the Territory admitted as a 
State in due form. The irregularities in the case of 
California are immeasurably greater, and offer much 
Stronger reasons for pursuing the same course. But, 
it may be said, California may not submit. That is 
not probable; but if she should not, when she refuses, 
it will then be time for us to decide what is to be 
done. 

Having now shown what cannot save the Union, 
I return to the question with which I commenced— 
How can the Union be saved? There is but one 
way by which it can with any certainty, and that is, 
by a full and final settlement, on the principle of gus- 
lice, of all the questions at issue between the two 
sections. The South asks for justice, simple justice, 
and less she ought not to take. She has no compro- 
mise to offer, but the Constitution ; and no conces- 
sion or surrender to make. She has already surren- 
dered so much that she has little left to surrender. 
Such a settlement would go to the root of the evil, 
and remove all cause of discontent, by satis‘ying the 
South; she could remain honorably and safely in the 
Unien, and thereby restore the harmony and trater- 
nal feelings between the sections, which existed an- 
terior to the Missouri agitation. Nothing else can, 
with any certainty, finally and forever settle the 


questions at issue, terminate agitation, and save the 
Union. 


But can this be done? Yes, easily: not by the 
weaker party, for it can of itself do nothing—not 
even protect itself—but by the stronger. The North 
has only to will it to accomplish it—to do justice by 
conceding to the South an equal right in the acquired 
territory, aud to do her duty by causing the stipula- 
tions relative to fugitive slaves to be faithfully fulfill- 
ed—to cease the agitation of the slave question, and 
to provide for the insertion of a provision in the 
Constitution, by an amendment, which will restore 
to the South in substance the power she possessed 
of protecting herself, before the equilibrium between 
the sections was destroyed by the action of this 
Government. There will be no difficulty in devising 
such a provision—one that will protect the South, 
and which, at the same time, will improve and 
strengthen the Government, instead of impairing 
and weakening it. 
But will the North agree to do this? It is for her 
to answer this question. But, 1 will say, she cannot 
refuse, if she has half the love of the Union which 
she professes to have, or without justly exposing 
her elf to the charge that her love of power and 
aggrandizement is far greater than her love of the 
Union. At all events, the responsibility of saving 
the Union rests on the North, and not the South. 
The South cannot save it by any act of hers, and the 
North may save it without any sacrifice whatever, 
unless to do justice, and to perform her duties under 
the Constitution, should be regarded by her as a 
sacrifice, 
It is time, Senators, that there should be an open 
and manly avowal on all sides, as to what is intended 
to be done. If the question is not now settled, it is 
uncertain whether it ever can hereafter be; and we, 
as the representatives of the States of this Union, re- 
garded as Governments, should come to a aisiinct 
understanding as to our respective views, in order to 
ascertain whether the great questions at issue can be 
settled or not. If you, who represent the stronger 
portion, cannot agree to settle them on the broad 
principle of justice and duty, say so; and let the 
States we both represent agree to separate and part 
in peace. If you are unwilling we should part in 
peace, tell us so, and we shall know what to do, when 
you reduce the question to submission or resistance. 
If you remain silent, you will compel us to infer what 
you intend. In that case, California will become the 
test question. If you admit her, under all the diffi- 
culties that oppose her admission, you compel us to 
infer that you intend to excludé us from the whole of 
the acquired Territories, with the intention of de- 
stroying irretrievably the equilibrium between the 
two sections. We would be blind not to perceive, in 
that case, that your real objects are power and ag- 
grandizement, and infatuated, not to act accordingly. 
I have now, Senators, done my duty in expressing 
my opinions fully, freely, and candidly, on this sol- 
emn occasion. In doing so, [ have been governed 
by the motives which have governed me in all the 
stages of the agitation of the Slavery Question since 
its commencement. I have exerted myself, during 
the whole period, to arrest it, with the intention of 
saving the Union, if it could be done ; and if it could 
not, to save the section where it has pleased Prov- 
idence to cast my lot, and which I sincerely believe 
has justice and the Constitution on its side. Having 
faithfully done my duty to the best of my ability, 
both to the Union and my section, throughout this 


agitation, I shall have the cqnaala lion, Jet what will 
come, that I am free trom a vaipion li 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions 
submitted by the Senator from Kentucky were 
made the special order of the day at 12 o’clock. 
On this subject, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Wacker] has the floor. 
Mr. WALKER. Mr. President, this vast au- 
dience has not assembled to hear me; and there is 
but one man, in my opinion, who can assemble 
such an audience. They expect to hear him, and 
1 feel it to be my duty, as well as my pleasure, to 
give the floor, therefore, to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. I understand it is immaterial to him 
upon which of these questions he speaks, and 
therefore I will not move to postpone the special 
order. _ 
Mr. WEBSTER. I beg to express my obliga- 
tions to my frjend from Wisconsin, [Mr. Wa.x- 
ER.| as well as to my friend from New York, 
{Mr. Sewarp,] for their courtesy in allowing me 
to address the Senate this morning. 
Mr. President, | wish to speak to-day, not as a 
Massachusetts man, nor asa Northern man, but 
as an American, and a member of the Senate of 
the United States. It is fortunate that there is a 
Senate of the United States—a body not yet 
moved from its propriety, not lost toa just sense 
of its own dignity, and its own high responaibili- 
ties, and a body to which the country looks with 
confidence for wise, moderate, patriotic, and heal- 
ing doctrine. It is not to be denied that we live 
in the midst of strong agitations, and in the 
midst of very considerable dangers to our institu- 
tions of Government. The imprisoned winds are 
let loose. The Exst, the West, the North, and 
the stormy South, all combine to throw the whole 
ocean into commoticn, and to toss its billows to 
the skies, and to disclose its profoundest depths. 
I do not expect, Mr. President, to hold, or te be fit 
to hold, the helm in this combat of the political 
elements; but I have a duty to perform, and I 
mean to perform it with fidelity—not withont a 
sense of the surrounding dangers, but not without 
hope. I have a part to act, not for my own secu- 
rity or safety, for [ am looking out for no fragment 
upon which to float away from the wreck, if wreck 
there must be, but for the good of the whole, and 
the preservation of the whole; and there is that 
which will keep me to my duty during this strug- 
gle, whether the sun and the stars shall appear or 
shall not appear for many days. I speak to-day 
for the preservation of the Union. “Hear me for 
my cause.” I speak to-day, out of a solicitous and 
anxious heart, for the restoration to the country 
of that quiet and that harmony which make the 
blessings of this Union so rich and so dear to us 
all. These are the topics that I propose to myself 
to discuss; these are the motives, and the sole 
motives, that influence me in the wish to commu- 
nicate my opinions to the Senate and the country ; 
and if I can do anything, however little, for the 
promotion of these ends, I shall have accomplished 
all that I desire. ; 
Mr. President, it may not be amiss to recur very 
briefly to the events which, equally sudden and 
extraordinary, have brought the political condi- 
tion of the country to what it now is. In May, 
1846, the United States declared war against 
Mexico. Her armies, then on the frontiers, en- 
tered the provinces of that Republic; met and de- 
feated all her troops; penetrated her mountain 
passes, and occupied her capital. The marine 
force of the United States took possession of her 
forts and her towns on the Atlantic and on the 
Pacific. In less than two years a treaty was ne- 
gotiated, by which Mexico ceded to the United 
States a vast territory, extending seven or eight 
hundred miles along the shores of the Pacific; 
reaching back over the mountains, and across the 
desert, until it joined the frontier of the State of 
Texas. It so happened that, in the distracted and 
feeble state of the Mexican Government, before 
the declaration of war by the United Stutes 

inst Mexico had become known in California, 
that the people of California, under the lead of 
American officers, perhaps, generally, overthrew 
the existing Provincial Government of California, 
the Mexican authorities, and ran up an indepen- 
dent flag. When the news arrived at San Fran- 
cisco that war had been declared hy the United 
8 against Mexico, this independent flag was 
pulled down, and the stars and stripes of this 
Union hoisted in its stead. So, sir, before the 
war was over, the powers of the United States, 
military and naval, had possession of San Fran- 
cisco and Upper California, and a great rush of 
emigrants from various parts of the world took 
ore into California in 1846 and 1847. But now, 

old another wonder. : 

In January of 1848, the Mormons, it is said, or 
some of them, made a discovery of an extraordi- 








narily rich mine of gold—or, rather, of a very 
great quantity of gold, hardly fit to be called a 
mine, it was spread so near the surface—on 


the lower part of the south or American branch 
of the Sacramento. They seem to have attempted 
to conceal their discovery for some time ; but soon 
another discovery, perhaps of greater importance, 
was made of gold, in another part of the American 
branch of the Sacramento, and near Sutter’s fort, 
as it is called. The fame of these discoveries 
spread far and wide. They excited more and 
more the spirit of emigration towards California, 
which had already taken place; and persons 
crowded in hundreds, and flocked towards the 
bay of San Francisco, This, as I have said, took 
place in the winter and spring of 1848. The dig- 
ging commenced in the spring of that year, and 
from that time to this, the work of searching for 
gold has been prosecuted with a success not here- 
tofore known in the history of this globe. Weall 
know, sir, how incredulous the American public 
was at the accounts which reached us at first of 
these discoveries ; but we all know that these ac- 
counts received, and continue to receive, daily 
confirmation, and down to the present moment [| 
suppose the assurances are as strong, after the 
experience of these several months, of mines of 
gold apparently inexhaustible in the regions near 
San Francisco, in California, as they were at any 
period of the earlier dates of the accounts. It so 
happened, sir, that, althougu in the time of peace, 
it became a very important subject for legislative 
consideration and legislative decision to provide a 
proper Territorial Government for California, yet 
differences of opinion in the councils of the Gov- 
ernment prevented the establishment of any such 

Territorial Government for California at the last 
session of Congress. Under this state of things, 

the inhabitants of San Francisco and California— 
then amounting to a great number of people—in 

the summer of last year, thought it to be their 
duty to establish a local Government. Under the 

proclamation of General Riley, the people chose 

delegates to a convention—that convention met at 

Monterey. They formed a Constitution for the 

State of California, and it was adopted by the 

people of California in their primary assemblages. 

Desirous of immediate connection with the United 

States, its Senators were appointed and Repre- 
sentatives chosen, who have come hither, bringing 

with them the authentic Constitution of the State 

of California ; and they now present themselves, 

asking, in behalf of their State, that the State 

may be admitted into this Union as one of the 

United States. This Constitution, sir, contains 

an express prohibition against slavery or invol- 
untary servitude in the State of California. Itis 

said, and I suppose truly, that of the members 

who composed that Convention, some sixteen 
were natives and had been residents of the slave- 

holding States, about twenty-two were from the 
non-slaveholding States, and the remaining ten 
members were either native Californians, or old 

settlers in that country. This prohibition against 
slavery, it is alleged— 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator give way until 
order is restored ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at- 

Arms will see that order is restored, and no more 
persons admitted to the floor. 
Mr. CASS. I trust the scene of the other day 
will not be repeated. The Sergeant-at-Arms 
must display more energy in suppressing this 
disorder. 

Mr. HALE. The noise is outside of the door. 

Mr. WEBSTER. And it is this circumstance, 
sir, the prohibition of slavery by that Convention, 
which has contributed to raise—I do not say it 
has wholly raised—the dispute as to the propriety 
of the admission of California into the Union un- 
der this Constitution. It is not to be denied, Mr. 
President—nobody thinks of denying—that, what- 
ever reasons were assigned at the commencement 
of the late war with Mexico, it was prosecuted 
for the purpose of the acquisition of territory, and 
under the alleged argument that the cession 
of territory was the only form in which proper 
compensation could be made to the United States 
by Mexico, for the various claims and demands 
which the people of this Government had against 
her. At any rate, it will be found that President 
Polk’s message at the commencement of the ses- 
sion of December, 1847, avowed that the war was 
to be prosecuted until some acquisition of territory 
was made. And, as the acquisition was to be 
south of the line of the United States, in warm 
climates and countries, it was naturally, I suppose, 
expected by the South, that whatever acquisitions 
were made in that region would be added to the 
slaveholding portion of the United States. Events 
have turned out as was not expected, and that 
expectation has not been realized ; and therefore, 
some degree of disappointment and surprise has 
resulted, of course. In other words, it is obvious 
that the question which has so long harassed the 
country, and at some times very seriously alarmed 
the minds of wise and good men, has come 
upon us for a fresh discussion—the question of 
slavery in these United States. 


Now, sir, I propose—perhaps at the expense of 
detail and consequent detention of the Senate—to 
review historically this question of slavery, which, 
partly in consequence of its own merits, and 
partly, perhaps mostly, in the manner it is dis- 
cussed in one and the other portion of the coun- 
try, has been a source of so much alienation and 
unkind feeling between the different portions of 
the Union. We all know, sir, that slavery has 
existed in the world from time immemorial. 
There was slavery, in the earliest periods of his- 
tory, in the Oriental nations. There was slavery 
among the Jews; the theocratic government of 
that people made no injunction against it. There 
was slavery among the Greeks, and the ingenious 
philosophy of the Greeks found, or sought to 
find, a justification for it exactly upon the grounds 
which have been assumed for such a justification in 
this country ; that is, a natural and original dif- 
ference among the races of mankind, the inferi- 
ority of the black or colored race to the white. 
The Greeks justified their system of slavery 
upon that ground precisely. They held the Afri- 
can, and in some parts the Asiatic tribes to be in- 
ferior to the white race; but they did not show, I 
think, by any close process of logic, that, if this 
were true, the more intelligent and the stronger 
had therefore a right to subjugate the weaker. 
The more manly philosophy and jurisprudence of 
the Romans placed the justification of slavery on 
entirely differeni grounds. 

The Roman jurists, from the first, and down to 
the fall of the Empire, admitted that slavery was 
against the natural law, by which they main- 
tained that all men, of whatsoever clime, color, or 
capacity, were equal; but they justified slavery, 
first, upon the ground and authority of the law of 
nations—arguing, and arguing truly, that at that 
day the conventional law of nations admitted that 
captives in war, whose lives, according to the 
notions of the times, were at the absolute dispo- 
sal of the captors. might, in exchange for exemption 
from death, be made slaves for life, and that such 
servitude might descend to their posterity. The 
jurists of Rome also maintained that by the civil 
law there might be servitude—slavery, personal 
and hereditary—first, by the voluntary act of an 
individual who might sell himself into slavery; 
second, by his being received iuto a state of sla- 
very by his creditors in satisfaction of a debt; 
and, thirdly, by being placed in astate of servi- 
tude or slavery for crime. At the introduction 
of Christianity into the world, the Roman world 
was full of slaves, and I suppose there is to be 
found no injunction against that relation between 
man and man in the teachings by the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, or by any of his Apostles. The 
object of the instruction imparted to mankind by 
the founder of Christianity was to touch the 
heart, purify the soul, and improve the lives of 
individual men. That object went directly to the 
first fountain of all political and all social relations 
of the human race—the individual heart and 
mind of man. 

‘Now, sir, upon the general nature and charac- 
ter and influence of slavery, there exists a wide 
difference between the Northern portion of this 
country and the Southern. It is said on the one 
side, that, if not the subject of any injunction or 
direct prohibition in the New Testament, slavery 
is a wrong; that it is founded merely in the right 
of the strongest ; and that it is an oppression, like 
all unjast wars, like all those conflicts by which a 
mighty nation subjects a weaker nation to their 
will; and that slavery, in its nature, whatever 
may be said of it in the modifications which have 
taken place, is not in fact according to the meek 
spirit of the Gospel. It is not kindly affectioned. 
It does not “seek another’s, and not its own.” It 
does not “let the oppressed go free.” ‘These are 
sentiments that are cherished, and recently with 
greatly augmented force, among the people of the 
Northern States. It has taken hold of the reli- 
gious sentiment of that part of the country, as it 
has more or less taken hold of the religious feel- 
ings of a considerable portion of mankind. The 
South, upon the other side, having been accus- 
tomed to this relation between the two races all 
their lives, from their birth—having been taught 
in general to treat the subjects of this bondage 
with care and kindness, and I believe, in general, 
feeling for them great care and kindness—have 
not yet taken this view of the subject which I 
have mentioned. There are thousands of reli- 





gious men, with consciences as tender as any of 
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their brethren at the North, who do not see the 
unlawfulness of slavery; and there are more 
thousanda, perhaps, that, whatsoever they may 
think of it in its origin, and as a matter depend- 
ing upon natural right, yet take things as they 
are; and, finding slavery to be an established re- 


contemporaneous—is another important consider- 
ation not sufficiently attended to. The Conven- 
tion for framing this Constitution assembled in 
Philadelphia in May, and sat until September, 
1787. During all that time, the Congress of the 
} United States was in session at New York. It 
lation of the society where they live, can see no | was a matter of design, as we know, that the Con- 
way in which (let their opinions on the abstract | vention should not assemble in the same city 
question be what they may) it is in the power of | where Congress was holding its sessions. Almost 
the present generation to relieve themselves from | all the public men of the céuntry, therefore, of 
this relation. And, in this respect, candor obliges | distinction and eminence, were in one or the 
me to say, that I believe they are just as consci- | other of these two assemblies; and I think it hap- 
entious, many of them, and of the religious people | pened in some instances that the same gentlemen 
all of them, as they are in the North in holding | were members of both. If I mistake not. such 
different opinions. was the case of Mr. Rufus King, then a member 
Why, sir, the honorable Senator from South | of Congress from Massachusetts, and at the same 
Carolina, the other day, alluded to the great sep- | time a member of the Convention to frame the 
aration of that great religious community, the | Consti'ution from that State. Now, it was in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. That separation | summer of 1787, the very time when the Conven- 
was brought about by differences of opinion upon | tion in Philadelphia was framing this Constitution 
this peculiar subject of slavery. I felt great con- | that the Congress in New York was framing the 
cern, a8 that dispute went on, about the result; | Ordinance of 1787. They passed that Ordinance 
and f was in hopes that the difference of opinion | on the 13th July, 1787, at New York—the very 
might be adjusted. because I looked upon that re-| month, perhaps the very day, on which these 
ligious denomination as one of the great props of | questions about the importation of slaves and the 
religion and morals throughout the whole coun- | character of slavery were debated in the Conven- 
try, from Maine to Georgia. The result was | tion at Philadelphia. And, so far as we can now 
against my wishes and against my hopes. TI have | learn, there was a perfect concurrence of opinion 
read all their proceedings and all their argu- | between these respective bodies ; and it resulted in 
ments, but I have never yet been able to come to | this Ordinance of 1787, excluding slavery as ap- 
the conclusion that there was any real ground for | plied to all the territory over which the Congress 
that separation; in other words, that no good | of the United States had jarisdiction, and that 
could be produced by that separation. Sir, when | wasall the territory northwest of the Ohio. Three 
a question of this kind takes hold of the religious | years before, Virginia and other States had made 
seutiments of mankind, and comes to he discussed | a cession of that great territory to the United 
in religious assemblies of the clergy and laity, | States. And a most moegnificent act it was. I 
there is always to be expected, or always to be | never reflect upon it without a disposition to do 
feared, a great degree of excitement. It isin the| honor and justice—snd justice wou'd be the 
nature of man, manifested by his whole history, | highest honor—to Virginia, for that act of cession 
that religious disputes are apt to become warm, | of her northwestern territory. { will say, sir ‘it is 
and men’s strength of conviction is proportionate | one of her fairest claims to the respect and grati- 
to their views of the magnitude of the questions. | tude of the United States, and that perhaps it is 
In all such disputes, there will sometimes men be | only second to that other claim which attaches to 
found with whom everything is absolute—abso- | her: that in her counsels, and from the intelli- 
lutely wrong or absclutely right. They see the | gence and patriotism of her leading statesmen 
right clearly ; they think others ought to do it, | proceeded the first idea put into practice for 
and they are disposed to establish a broad line of | the formation of a genera) Constitution of the Uni- 
distinction between what they think right and | ted States. Now, sir, the Ordinance of 1787 ap- 
what they hold to be wrong. And they are not | plied thus to the whole territory over which the 
seldom willing to establish that line upon their | Congress of the United States had jurisdiction. 
own convictions of the truth and the justice of | It was adopted nearly three years before the Con- 
their own opinions ; and they are willing to mark | stitution of the United States went into operation ; 
aud guard that line by placing along it a series of | because the Ordinance took effect immediately on 
dogmus, as lines of boundary are marked by posts | its passage, while the Constitution of the United 
and stones. ‘There are men who, with clear per- | States, having been framed, was to be sent to the 
ceptions, as they think, of their own duty, do not | States to be adopted by their Conventions; and 
see how too hot a pursuit of one duty may involve | then a Government had to be organized under it. 
them in the violation of others, or how too warm | This Ordinance, then, was in operation and force 
an embracement of one truth may lead to a disre- | when the Constitution was adopted and this Gov- 
gard of other truths equally important. As I | ernment put in motion, in April, 1789. 
heard it stated strongly, not many days ago, these Mr. President, three things are quite clear as 
persons are disposed to mount upon some duty as | historical truths. One is, that there was an ex- 
a war-horse, and to drive furiously, on and upon | pectation that on the ceasing of the importation 
and over all other duties that may stand in the | of slaves from Africa, slavery would begin to run 
way. There are men who, in times of that sort | out. That was hoped and expected. Another is 
and disputes of that sort, are of opinion that hu- | that as far as there was any power in Congress to 
man duties may be ascertained with the precision | prevent the spread of slavery in the United States 
of mathematics. They deal with morals as with | that power was executed in the most absolute 
mathematics, and they think what is right may be | manner and to the fullest extent. An honorable 
distinguished from what is wrong with the pre- | member whose health does not allow him to be 
cision of an algebraic equation. They have, there- | here’to-day— 
fore, none too much charity towards others who| [A Senator. 
differ from them. They are apt, too, to think that | Canon ) 
nothing is good but what is perfect; and that Mr. WEBSTER. I,am very happy to hear 
there are no compromises or modifications to be | that he is—may he long be in health and the en- 
made, in submission to difference of opinion, or in | joyment of it to serve bis country |—said the other 
deference to other men’s judgment. If their per- | day that he considered this as the first in the se- 
spicacious vision enables them to detect a spot on | ries of measures calculated to enfeeble the South 
the face of the sun, they think that a good reason | and deprive them of their just participation in 
why the sun should be struck down from heaven. | the benefits and privileges of this Government. 
They prefer the chance of running into utter | He says, very properly, that it was done under 
darkness to living in heavenly light, if that | the old Confederation, and before this Constitu- 
heavenly light be not absolutely without any im- | tion went into effect ; but, my present purpose is 
perfection. There are impatient men—too impa- | only to say, Mr. President, that it was done with 
tient always to give heed to the admission of St.| the entire and unanimous concurrence of the 
Paul, “that we are not to de evil that good may | whole South. Why, there it stands! The vote 
come”—-too impatient to wait for the slow pro- | of every State in the Union was unanimous in fa- 
gress of moral causes in the improvement of man- | vor of the Ordinance, with the exception of a sin- 
kind. They do not remember that the doctrines | gle individual vote, and that individual was a 
and the miracles of Jesus Christ have, in eighteen | Northern man. But, sir, the Ordinance abvlish- 
hundred years, coaverted only a small portion of | ing or rather prohibiting slavery northwest of the 
the human race; and, among the nations that are | Ohio, has the hand and seal of every Southern 
converted to Christianity, they forget how many } member in Congress. 
vices and crimes, public and private, still prevail ; This was the state of things, sir, and this the 
and that many of them, public crimes especially, | state of opinion under which those two very im- 
which are offences against the Christian religion, | portant matters were arranged, and those two im- 
pass without exciting particular regret or indig- | portant things done ; that is, the establishment of 
nation. Thus wars are waged, and unjust wars. | the Constitution with a recognition of slavery as 
I do not deny that there may be just wars; there | it existed in the States, and the establishment of 
certainly are; but it was the remark of an emi- | the Ordinance prohibiting, to the full extent of 
nent person, not many years ago, on the other | all territory owned by the United States, the in- 
side of the Atlantic, that it was one of the great- | troduction of slavery into those territories. And 
est reproaches to human nature, that wars were | here, sir, we may pause. We may reflect for a 
sometimes necessary. The defence of nations | moment upon the entire coincidence and concur- 
sometimes causes a war against the injustice ef | rence of sentiment between the North and the 
other nations. } South upon this question, at the period of the 
Now, sir, in this state of sentiment upon the | adoption of the Constitution. But opinions, sir 
general nature of slavery lies the cause of a great | have changed—greatly changed—changed North 
portion of those unhappy divisions, exasperations, | and changed South. Slavery is not regarded in 
and reproaches, which find vent and support in | the South now ast was then. I see an honorable 
different parts of the Union. Slavery does exist | member of this body paying me the honor of lis- 
in the United States. It did exist in the States | tening to my remarks ; he brings to me, sir, freshly 
before the adoption of this Constitution, and at | and vividly the sentiments of his great ancestor, 
that time. so much distinguished in his day and generation, 
And now let us consider, sir, for a moment, what | 8° Worthy to be succeeded by so worthy a grand- 
was the state of sentiment North and South in re- | 89D, with all the sentiments he expressed in the 





He is here. (Referring to Mr. 





gard to slavery, at the time this Constitution was 
adopted. A remarkable change has taken place 
since ; but what did the wise and great men of all 
parts of the country think of slavery ?—in what 
estimation did they hold itin 1787, when this Con- 
stitution was adopted? Now, it will be found 
sir, if we will carry ourselves by historical re- 
search back to that day, and ascertain men’s opin- 
ions by authentic records still existing among us 
that there was no great diversity of opinion be- 
tween the North and the South upon the subject 
of slavery ; and it will be found that both parts of 
the country, held it equally an evil—a moral and 
political evil. It will not be found that either at 
the North orat the South there was much, though 
there was some, invective against Slavery as inhu- 
man and cruel. The great ground of objection to 
it was political; that it weakened the social fab- 
ric; that, taking the place of free labor, society 
was less strong and labor was less productive: 
and therefore we find from all the eminent men of 
the time the clearest expression of their opinion 
that slavery was an evil. And they ascribed it, 
not without truth, and not without some ascerbity 
of temper and force of language, to the injurious 
policy of the mother country, who, to favor the 
navigator, had entailed these evils upon the col- 
onies. I need hardly refer, sir, to the publica- 
tions of the day. They are matters of history 
on the record. The eminent men, the most emi- 
nent men, and nearly all the conspicuous of the 
South, held the same sentiments; that slavery 
was an evil,a blight, a blast, a mildew, a scourge, 
and a curse. There are no terms of reprobation 
of slavery so vehement in the North of that day 
asin the South. The North was nvt 80 much ex- 
cited against it as the South ; and the reason is, I 
suppose, becaue there was much less at the North, 
and the people did not see, or think they saw, the 
evils so prominently as they were seen, or thought 
to be seen, at the South. 


Then, sir, when this Constitution was framed, 
this was the light in which the Convention view- 
ed it. The Convention reflected the judgment 
and sentiments of the great men of the South. A 
member of the other House, whom I have not the 
honor to know, in a recent speech has collected 
extracts from these public documents. They 
prove the truth of what I am saying ; and the ques- 
tion then was, how to deal with it, and how to deal 
with it as an evil. Well, they came to this gen- 
eral result. They thought that slavery could 
not be continued in the country if the importation 
of slaves was made to cease, and therefore they 
provided that after a certain period the importa- 
tion might be prevented by the act of the new 
Government, ‘Twenty years was proposed by 
some gentleman, a Northern gentleman, I think, 
and many of the Southern gentlemen opposed it 
as being too long. Madison especially was some- 
thing warm against it. He said it would bring too 
much of this mischief into the country to allow 
the importation of slaves for such a period. Be- 
cause we must take along with us, in the whole of 
this discussion, when we are considering the sen- 
timents and opinions in which this constitutional 
provision originated, that the conviction of all 
men was, that if the importation of slaves ceased 
the white race would multiply faster than the 
black race, and that slavery would therefore grad- 
ually wear out and expire. It may not be im- 
proper here to allude to that, 1 had almost said, 
celebrated opinion of Mr. Madison. You observe, 
sir, that the term slave or slavery is not used in 
the Constitution. The Constitution does not re- 
quire that “fagitive slaves” shall be delivered 
up. It requires that “persons bound toservice in 
one State, and escaping into another, shall be de- 
livered up.” Mr. Madison opposed the introduc- 
tion of the term slave or slavery into the Consti- 
tution; for he said he did not wish to see it re- 
cognised by the Constitution of the United States 
of America, that there could be property in men. 
Now, sir, all this took place at the Convention in 





1787; but connected with this—concurrent and 





Convention in Philadelphia upon this subject. 

Here we may pause. There was unanimity of 
sentiment, if not a general concurrence of senti- 
ment, running through the whole community, and 
especially entertained by the eminent men of all 
portions of the country, in regard to this subject. 
But soon a change began at the North and the 
South, and a severance of opinion soon showed 
itself—the North growing much more warm and 
strong against slavery, and the South growing 
much more warm and strong in its support. Sir, 
there is no generation of mankind whose opinions 
are not subject to be influenced by what appears 
to them to be their present and emergent and exi- 
gent interest. I impute to the South no particu- 
larly interested view in the change which has 
come over her. I impute to her certainly no dis- 
honest view. All that has happened has been na- 
tural. It has followed those causes which always 
influence the human mind, and operate upon it. 
What, then, have been the causes which have cre- 
ated so new a feeling in favor of slavery in the 
South—which have changed the whole nomencla- 
ture of the South on the subject—and from being 
thought of and described in the terms I have men- 
tioned and will not repeat, it has now become an 
institution, a cherished institution there ; no evil, 
no scourge, but a great religious, social, and 
moral blessing, as I think I have heard it latterly 
described? I suppose this, sir, is owing to the 
sudden uprising and rapid growth of the cotton 
plantations of the South. So far as any motive of 
honor, justice, and general judgment could act, it 
was the cotton interest that gave a new desire to 
promote slavery, to spread it and to use its labor. 
1 again say, that this is produced by the causes 
which we must always expect to produce like ef- 
fects —their whole interests became connected 
with it. If we look back to the history of the com- 
merce of this country at the early commencement 
of this Government, what were our exports? Cot- 
ton was hardly, or but to a very limited extent, 
known. The tables will show that the exports of 
cotton for the years 1790 and 1791 were hardly 
more than forty or fifty thousand dollars a year. 
It has gone on increasing rapidly until it may now 
be, perhaps, in a season of great product and high 
prices, a hundred millions of dollars. Then there 
was more of wax, more of indigo, more of rice, 
more of almost everything exported from the 
South than of cotton. I think I have heard it 
said, when Mr. Jefferson negotiated the treaty of 
1794 with England, he did not know that cotton 
was exported at all from the United States; and I 
have heard it said that, after the treaty which 
gave to the United States the right to carry their 
own commodities to England in their own ships, 
the custom-house in London refused to admit cot- 
ton, upon an allegation that it could not be an 
American production, there being, as they sup- 
posed, no cotton raised in America. They would 
hardly think so now! 

Well, sir, we know what follows. The age of 
cotton became a golden age for our Southern 
brethren. It gratified their desire for improve- 
ment and accumulation at the same time that it 
excited it. The desire grew by what it fed upon, 
and there soon came to be an eagerness for other 
territory, a new area or new areas for the cultiva- 
tion of the cotton crop, and measures were brought 
about, somewhat rapidly, one after another, under 
the lead of Southern men at the head of the Gov- 
ernment, they having a majority in both branches 
of the Government, to accomplish their ends. 
The honorable member from Carolina © 
that there has been a majority all along in favor 
of the North. If that be true, sir, the North act- 
ed either very liberally and kindly, or very weak- 
ly; for they never exercised that majority five 
times in the history of the Government. Never. 
Whether they were out-generalled, or whether it 
was owing to other causes, I shall not stop to cone 

ith the history of 
sider ; but no man acquainted with nh 
the country can deny that the general lead in ) 
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der than myself—true, this will be a de- 
yore on my part—that it is ‘a grave ee 
from high self-respect in @ woman of my mature 
der any circumstances; but I 
age, to marry, unde y . I t 
must maintain my authority over Louise! I mus 
do it by residing with her; and I can only reside 
with her as the mistress of this house and estate. 
I cannot take a subordinate position in the house 
of my daughter and son-in-law. I — ag "P 
my mind to marry this old Stuart-Gor on. = : 
neighborhood, I presume, will have a ome oe 
to say upon the subject, when a? ere : 0 be 
in prospect. Let them say it: o Penge Oy 
own consent to the step, the opinions of others 
are unimportant, as they are impertinent. More- 
over, these opinions will only be whispered in 
subdued tones ; none will be found daring enough 
to raise their voices against any act of mine. After 
all, this will be only an alliance. It will give me 
almost absolute power Over this estate ; for, once 
mistress here, I shall do as I please with the old 
man, with his son, and I will see if the affairs of 
this estate will not be better administered by me, 
than they have ever been by this fox-hunting and 
dinner-giving }on-vivent, or this flute-playing, 
verse-making sentimentalist! The government 
of two such estates as those of Mont Crystal and 
the Isle of Rays, estates, that joined, form half 
the county, will give me as large a share of power, 
aye, and more absolute power, than that enjoyed 
by any petty sovereign in Europe. Come! it is 
decided! I will form an alliance with this—this 
old General” And recognising no appeal from 
her own high will, the arrogant woman set about 
the execution of her purpose. She became very 
exacting of attentions from General Stuart-Gor- 
don, pressing him with commanding haughtiness 
into her service upon all occasions. She never 
arose to cross the room, without saying, with the 
air of an empress ordering her chamberlain— 
“General, I will trouble you for the support of 
your arm.” She made him fetch and carry her 
fan, reticule, and knotting, open and shut doors, 
hand her water, pick up her handkerchief, and 
do her errands, and all with the air of conferring 
@ great honor upon his Generalship. The climax 
was in the evening, when she would command 
him to open the chess-board, and play a game of 
chess with her. General Stuart-Gordon, gallant, 
good-natured, and at leisure, was very much at 
the command of any lady who would do him the 
honor of exacting his services. Besides which, 
he had a very great respect for Mrs. Armstrong, 
both upon account of her imposing rank, charac- 
ter, and deportment, and by reason of her posi- 
tion as his guest. In addition to his universal 
gallantry and particular devotion, General Stu- 
art-Gordon had two very important reasons for 
employing and conciliating Mrs. Armstrong. 
First, he saw that her surveillance over Lovis and 
Louise impaired their happiness, and he wished 
to deliver his children, as he called them, from 
her espionage, by absorbing her attention him- 
self. Secretly, he stood in great awe of Mrs. 
Armstrong ; he felt a presentiment that she would 
be horrified and outrageous at the news of the 
projected marriage between himself and Miss 
O'Riley, and he wished to conciliate her good 
feeling before he should dare to announce it. 
And asthe marriage was already appointed and 
approaching, this annunciation was an impera- 
tive necessity. Ah! little did he dream of the 
matrimonial designs of the lady herself upon him! 
Old gentlemen see nothing improper or unusual 
in their own connubial intentions, are grievously 
shocked when they hear of any such projects find- 
ing a lodgment in the brain of an elderly lady. 
This feeling may be natural and right. General 
Stuart-Gordon, then, never suspected the drift of 
Mrs. Armstrong’s thoughts and purposes. He 
was charmed that she treated him well, with kind- 
ness, with sympathy ; and as days passed, and as 
every day saw them somehow better friends, he 
did not despair of her consent to his marriage 
with Miss O’Riley. And this consent was of 
more importance to the General than any one at 
first-thought would suppose; for General Stuart- 
Gordon loved family peace and good fellowship 
above all things—ezcept Brighty! Encouraged 
by Mrs. Armstrong’s gratious and condescending 
manners, he began to feel his way, as it were, to- 
wards an explanation. 

Finding himself alone with the dowager in the 
morning, when Louis and Louise would be roam- 
ing about the garden or reading poetry in their 
room, he would begin to say something pathetic 
about the solitude of his position, forgetting—the 
egotist!—that the lady to whom he spoke was 
just precisely in the same predicament as himself, 
and therefore extremely likely to misapprehend 
the drift of his discourse! And so he would say 
very moving things about his loneliness—very 
touching things about going down the vale of 
years alone—expecting to move Mrs. Armstrong’s 
pity for his condition, and by and by win her con- 
sent to his marriage. And Mrs. Armstrong, to- 
tally misunderstanding his purpose and misapply- 
ing his words, would receive these confidences 
with much more indulgence than he could have 
hoped to obtain! Nay! Mrs. Armstrong would 
fally agree with General Stuart-Gordon, that it 
mas & serious thing to beleft alone in the decline of 
life—that as young people would take to them- 
selves partners and leave their parents alone, it 
behooved the latter to secure companions on the 
downward journey of life! And it was wonder- 
ful upon what good terms they would part after 
jast such confidences as these!—each misunder- 
standing the other very thoroughly! General 
Stuart-Gordon would step off on tiptoe, as though 
he trod on air, thinking his paths made straight 
before him! Mrs. Armstrong would sail out with 
her stately mien, and assume an extra degree of 
authority over Louise, Louis, the negroes, the 
mansion, and the estate—fully believing this au- 
thority to be but slightly anticipated. 


The decisive hour arrived. General Stuart- 
Gordon was to be married in a month; and no 
one, as yet, suspected it. It was now absolutely 
necessary that the announcement of this approach- 
ing marriage should be made. 

One morning, immediately after breakfast, 
Louis and Louise as usual left the house. ‘They 
were to take the boat and have a little voyage. 
Mrs. Armstrong sailed majestically into the draw- 
ing-room, and seating herself in one of the high- 
backed chairs near the front windows, took out her 
knotting and commenced work. The door opened, 
and General Stuart-Gordon, having screwed his 
“courage to the sticking-place,” stalked superbly 
down the room, and, drawing a chair opposite to 
that of the dowager, sank into it, and—and—un- 
luckily forgot the speech—a piece of the most 
convincing logic and the most subduing eloquence 
ever composed—that he had prepared to conquer 
Mrs. Armstrong with. He found nothing to say 
but that which he had said a hundred times ai- 
ready, namely— 

“You perceive that those young people have 
left us alone again, madam! the egotists! the 
egotists! They forget every one else—every 
thing else—except themselves, and the presence of 
nature!” 

“ Happiness is selfish, sir,” repiied the laconic 


y. 

Silence—a deep pause—a great sigh from Gen- 
eral Stuart-Gordon, who breaks the spell by say- 
ing,.patheticall y— 

“It is a dreadful thing to be alone, madam.” 

“Tt is, sir.” 

“Ah! dreadful 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Silence again—another pause—expectancy on 
the side of the lady—embarrassment on. the part 
of the gentleman, who again finds courage to 
= in ee tones, saying— 

“To th 
Pree = ~ sp e vale of years alone, Mrs. 

“ eas sir.” 

“Is a deplorable prospect !” 

“Undoubtedly, General.” 

“ Ah” 

“I perfectly agree with your view of the case 
General.” i 

“To have no gentle female friend to smooth the 
pillow of—the pillow of—c*—” 

Silence a third time—the lady out of patience— 
the gentleman out of courage. 

The lady at last comes to his assistance— 

“Tam surprised, General Stuart-Gordon, that 
you, who do not like the loneliness of your life 
should never think of taking a consort.” , 

. — ! oh!” 

at you should never think of marrying !” 

“Mrs. Armst i i a 
1s Nepean, rong, if I presumed, if I thought, 

" ao ? sir.” 

f I dared to hope 
2 — ? sir!” Fal 
n short, madam, I have 
*pprobation ‘to my suit! 
au 


pause, 
“T listen, sir 1” 
wan word, madam, I have selected a lady !” 
eneral on, in an earnest tone 


dared to hope your 


} 5 eee 


tion could be thought extravagant?” ny 
“ You are an enthusiast, General !” 
y of the hi 
: Cis cnet honor P 
* A lady who has my 


admira- 


sir? 

whole hear?’ : 

my whole head’s approval !? * affection— 
A pause. , 
“T listen to you, sir!” 
“ A lady who will be 

my dear 

the ties of 


pass her whole existence !—one beloved, idolized 
by Louise !” 

« And this lady »—— 

“ Ts one whom Mrs, Armstrong cannot for a mo- 
ment be at a loss to designate,” said General Stuart- 
Gordon, in a deep, earnest tone of voice, and look- 
ing intently in the face of Mrs. Armstrong. : 
Mrs. Armstrong arose, With an air of majestic 
grace, and, standing, placed her hand within that 
of General Stuart-Gordon, and said— 

“ Sir, I cannot, as you have asserted, be at a loss 
to designate the lady whom you have honored by 
your preference—and I thank you in the accept- 
ance of your overtures! Do not, however, sup- 
pose by that I receive all the extravagant enco- 
miums that you have been so polite as to lavish 
upon me. I listen to them merely as the stereotyp- 
ed compliments gentlemen are pleased to pay upon 
these occasions! I will, however, dispense with 
them from this time, sir, as we are rather mature 
to make or receive gallant speeches! Neverthe- 
less, there is a singular propriety in your selec- 
tion, and a most becoming fitness in our alliance, 
sir! The house of Blackistone and of Armstrong, 
like that of Cartwright and Stuart-Gordon, is 
one of the oldest inthe country. I shall not dis- 
honor the old and haughty name of Stuart-Gor- 
don!” and, bending her head graciously, the 
lady was sailing majestically from the room, 
when ——! 

1 wish you could have seen the countenance of 
General Stuart-Gordon, as his face blanched and 
blanched, his head grew dizzy, his back grew 
weak, and his knees smote together! Here was 
a catastrophe! In truth, the sky was falling! 
He felt the fragments shattering his nerves! 
With an adjuring gesture of despair and despera- 
tion, he advanced towards her— 

“ Mrs. Armstrong !” 

“Well, sir?” said the lady, turning quietly 
around. 

“ My dear madam !” 

“Well, sir?” 

“ T am covered with confusion !” 

“T do not understand you, sir!” 

“ Madam! my dear lady! you have misunder- 
stood me!” 

“Sir?” 

“ Excuse me! you have mistaken my meaning !” 

“Sir ?” 

“ Forgive me! I never presumed to the distin- 
guished alliance of Mrs. Armstrong!” 

& Sir!” 

“ Pardon! pardon! The lady of my choice 
does not occupy so high a place in society. The 
lady of my choice ”—— 

“ Is FP mn 

“ Miss Britannia O' Riley !” 

Words would fail to express the dumb-founded 
astonishment! the astounded dismay! of that 
haughty woman, struck statue-still, with wonder, 
where she stood! Yes! at first it was simple 
stupefied wonder that fixed her there, with rigid 
limbs, pallid cheeks, and darkly corrugated 
brows! Yes; it was wonder, before it was even 
rage or vengeance! 

“ Britannia O’Riney !!” 

“ Britannia O'Riley.” 

“ A governess! a domestic! a hired servant !” 

“ Britannia O’Riley ! a beautiful, graceful, ele- 
gant, and accomplished woman !” 

“ A beggar! a low Irish beggar !” 

“ A lady! a lady to whom I shall be proud to 
give my name !” 

“A poor, miserable Irish beggar, whom | hired 
to serve my daughter !” 

“ My intended wife, Mrs. Stuart-Gordon, senior, 
and mistress of my house within one month from 
this !” 

“ Are you dreaming! insane! intoxicated !” 

“ Madam! I should lay myself under the sus- 
picion of being influenced by one of the three 
states, if I permitted you for one moment longer 
to indulge in the intemperate language you have 
just used !” 

“General Stuart-Gordon, I shall leave your 
house !” 

“ Mrs. Armstrong ! I trust you will see the abso- 
lute, the inevitable necessity of your leaving this 
house before the arrival of my wife!” 

“Am I to be insulted! owtraged’! under the 
roof of my daughter !” 

“ No, madam! nor are you to insult or outrage 
the intended wife of her husband’s father !” 

“Enough! I leave this house to-morrow! and 
my daughter returns to Mont Crystal with me!” 

“* Madam !” 

“ My daughter came hither a bride! entered 
this house as its mistress! She should not have 
entered it upon any other terms! she shall not 
remain in it in any other capacity! She shall 
not cede her place, and give precedence to a low- 
born Irish serving wench !” 

“ My wife will be mistress of my house without 
a doubt, madam! And Mrs. Louis will certainly 
give precedence to Mrs. Stuart-Gordon, as be- 
comes her!” 

“ Tn-deed! sir! You forget that Louis Stuart- 
Gordon inherits the Isle of Rays in right of his 
mother, Margaret Seunet tiagteh—-aet in right 
of the man who bartered his patronymic for a for- 
tune! That, therefore, Louis Stuart-Gordon is 
master of the estate and mansion house, as his 
wife is mistress of the same!” 

“] think you have been misinformed upon some 
of these points, madam! I think you will find 
yourself seriously mistaken !” 

“Sir! my daughter and myself have too much 
self-respect to strive for precedence with an Irish 
waiting maid, or the dotard whom her cunning 
has enslaved. My daughter returns with me to 
Mont Crystal.” 

“You return alone, madam! 
mains where she is !” 

“ We shall see, sir!” exclaimed the lady, sweep- 
ing from the room, purple with rage ! 

“We shall see, madam!” replied the General, 
bowing ceremoniously, as he held the door open 
for her to pass through. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


Mrs. Louis re- 


——_——__»—— 


MOVEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE. 

The Union meetings got up in New York and 
Philadelphia have ceased to be remembered, so 
slight an impression did they make on the public. 
Since then we have received accounts of meetings 
of a very different kind, which would have been 
noticed sooner, and to which more space would 
now be devoted, were it not for the great pressure 
of Congressional matter. 

The Free Soil Convention at Faneuil Hall a 
week or two since must have been a most enthusi- 
astic gathering of freemen. The Boston Republi- 
can says: 


“The Convention of the Free-Soilers of Massa- 
chusetts, on Wednesday, was a magnificent one. 
It was a demonstration worthy of Massachusetts 
and of the occasion. At an early hour Faneuil 
Hall was thronged by freemen who had come from 
all parts of the State to take counsel together in 
this crisis of the country. The Convention was 
composed of men of talent and character, and its 
proceedings were characterized with moderation 
and firmness. The Address, drawn by R. H. 
Dana, Jr., Esq, is a production of consummate 
ability. Some of the speeches were of great elo- 
quence and power—worthy of the men and the 
occasion. 

“ Mach disappointment was felt that Mr. Root 
of Ohio was not able to be present. He would 
have received a cordial greeting in Old Faneuil 
Hall. Mr. Sumner, also, was prevented from at- 
tending, by sickness—so his glowing eloquence 
and thrilling tones were not heard. He sent a 
letter—breathing the true spirit—which was read 
to the Convention.” 


The following officers were chosen : 

For President—Hon. John Gorham Palfrey. 
For Vice Presidents—Hon. 8S. C. Phillips, John 
Mills, Samuel Hoar, B. V. French, Alex. DeWitt, 
Charles Choate, John W. Graves, William Jack- 
son, Amasa Walker, William H. Wood. 

For Secretaries—William S. Robinson, Thomas 
Russell, Dr. J. W. Stone. 


Mr. Palfrey on taking the chair delivered a 
most-admirable speech. Several other speeches 
were made, all of an elevated character ; a spirit- 
ed address and several resolutions were adopted, 
after which the Convention adjourned. 

A mass meeting of the citizens of Chicago 
was held on the 2ist. ult., to express their senti- 
ments against the extension of Slavery. A large 
portion of those participating in the proceedings, 
we learn, were Democrats who had voted for Mr. 
Cass. Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following : 


“ Resolved, That we have observed with feel- 
ings of the deepest humiliation, in the struggle 
of Freedom .with Slavery, Illinois, our own be- 
loved State, standing out among her sisters, ‘ sol- 
itary and alone,’ as the only free State of the 
Confederacy casting a majority of the votes of 
her delegation againat the resolutions of Mr. 
Root of Ohio, knowing as we do that such is 
not a faithful representation of the will of her 


le. 

Pete Resol That the proposition recently pre- 
sented by Hon. S. A. Douglasto the Senate of the 
United States, for the creation of a new State of 
the, as yet, unsettled portions of the Territory of 
Texas, to be admitted into the Union concurrent- 
ly with California, and also to provide Territorial 
ment for New Mexico and Deseret, which 
shall leave them open to the introduction of sla- 
very,as the basis of a ‘Compromise’ with the 
slave involves a principle y obnox- 
ious to the free States, subversive of the true prin- 

of the Constitution, and a violation of the 
es and feelings of the people of this State, 





and the instructions of the Legislature, whose ex- 
pressed will it is his duty to obey or resign. 

“ Resolved, That we earnestly invite our fellow- 
citizens in all the towns, villages, and settlements 
of this and other free States, to join with us at 
this ‘crisis’ in the expression of their feelings 
of opposition to any measure of compromise which 
may be proposed in the Congress of the United 
States, believing, as we do, that a necessity ex- 
ists for such an expression at this time, the 
party press of the country being in a measure 
silent, and to prevent such silence from be- 
ing construed at Washington and elsewhere, as 
it has heretofore been, as indicative of indiffer- 
ence among the people on this momentous sub- 
ject.” 

The following report of the officers nominated 
and chosen will serve to show the character of 
the meeting. 

On motion of I. N. Arnold, James H. Wood- 
worth, Mayor of the City, was chosen President. 

On motion, the following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed Vice Presidents: 

Henry L. Rucker, Daniel Brainard, J. Y. Scam- 
mon, Owen McCarty, F.C. Sherman, James Cur- 
tiss, Andrew Smith, Peter Cure, E. C. Larned, 
A. Loyd, Mark Skinner, I. N. Arnold, W. B. 
Snowhook, Grant Goodrich, P. L. Updike, Syl- 
vester Marsh, Dr. Helmuth, C. Stose, C. V. Dyer, 
Hon. N. B. Judd. 

On motion, J. L. Scripps, D. M. Bradley, H. 
Kriege, Joseph Pollock, W. H. Bushnell, were 
chosen Secretaries. 

On motion of Thomas Hoyne, Esq., a commit- 
tee of nine was appointed by the President, to 
draught resolutions, viz : 

Thomas Hoyne, J. Y. Scammon, Mark Skinner, 
C. De Wolf, A.G. Throop, Thomas Richmond, 
E. B. Williams, James Breck, jun., George Ma- 
nierre. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

Our readers will not blame us for devoting our 
paper at the present time mainly to the great 
question which is absorbing the attention of 
Congress to the exclusion of almost everything 
else. Indeed, we live and breathe so constantly 
amidst Congressional excitements, that we find 
ourselves overlooking movements and events of 
much interest throughout the country. 

The proceedings of the House since our last 
issue have attracted comparatively little attention, 
excepting a speech from Mr. Stanly of North 
Carolina, designed to show that much of the 
present excitement in the South was the result of 
party demagoguism, and that the Union was not 
in danger. He castigated the Disunionists, and 
in the course of his remarks fell upon Mr. Hil- 
liard, a brother Whig from the South, who, in 
Mr. Stanly’s opinion, had declaimed in too bel- 
ligerent a style for a minister of the Gospel. Mr- 
Hilliard was greatly excited, called Mr. Stanly to 
order, but, after a scene of much confusion, the 
latter was permitted by the House to proceed. 

Mr. Stanly declared that, Wilmot Proviso, or 
no Wilmot Proviso, North Carolina would stand 
by the Union. 

The Senate has been the theatre of great inter- 
est. Mr. Walker of Wisconsin delivered an able 
speech in explanation and defence of the Anti- 
Slavery views generally entertained by the North- 
He was frequently interrupted, but maintained 
his positions with great force. Mr. Webster 
addressed the Senate for nearly three hours, in a 
speech published in this week’s Eva, and on 
which we comment in another column. It was 
received with great favor by all that class of 
Southern men who had denounced the speech of 
Mr. Clay as conceding too much to the North. 
Mr. Seward delivered his views last Monday, ina 
speech of three hours’ length, which was listened 
to with deep attention by the Senate. It wasa 
bold, comprehensive, radical, uncompromising 
speech, in which hardly a topic connected with 
the Question of Slavery was overlooked. We 
shall publish it in our next. 


THE SPEECH OF MR. WEBSTER. 


We lay before our readers the whole of Mr. 
Webster’s Speech, delivered last Thursday in the 
Senate. It is a full exposition of his views of 
the nature and bearings of the question of Sla- 
very, and of the proper mode, in his judgment, of 
settling it. 

As an intellectual effort, it will add nothing to 
the reputation of the Senator. The narrative 
portion of the speech is rather heavy; and his 
review of the history of slavery, though plain 
and intelligible, neither presents nor suggests any 
new or striking thoughts. 

Mr. Webster, after a brief exordium, adverted 
to the war with Mexico, the successive triumphs 
of the American arms in that couutry, the result- 
ing acquisitions of territory, the course of events 
in California, and its organization of a Constitu- 
tion which prohibited slavery. As these acquisi- 
tions were on the south of the United States, it 
was expected that they would inure to the advan- 
tage of the slave States particularly. Events had 
turned out as was not expected ; hence the pres- 
ent agitation, bringing up for discussion the whole 
subject of slavery. 

He next presented an historical sketch of sla- 
very. It had always existed—it prevailed among 
the oriental nations—among the Jews—and their 
theocratic Government did not prohibit it. It 
existed among the Greeks, and their ingenious 
philosophy sought to justify it on precisely the 
same ground on which it is attempted to be justi- 
fied in this country; that is,a natural and an 
original difference among the races of mankind. 
The more manly philosophy of the Romans placed 
its justification on different grounds. They held 
that slavery was against natural right, but might 
originate in war, in debt, in crime, or in the volun- 
tary sale of one’s self. The Roman world was 
full of slaves at the introduction of Christianity, 
but the Gospel contained no injunction against 
the relation. 

What connection there was between this review 
and what followed, we could not see—especially 
as he did not himself express any opinion of the 
theories to which he had adverted, or draw any 
inference from the statements he had made. 


Mr. Webster next referred to the difference of 
sentiment in the two sections respecting slavery- 
In the North, it was regarded as a wrong, in con- 
flict with the spirit and principles of Christian- 
ity. This sentiment had taken hold of the reli- 
gious community of the North, and more or less 
of the religious feelings of a considerable portion 
of mankind. On the other hand, the South hav- 
ing been always accustomed to the relation, and 
having been taught to treat the subjects of bond- 
age with great care and kindness, did not enter- 
tain this sentiment. Many of its people did not 
admit the unlawfulness of slavery ; many more, 
whatever they might think of it abstractly, seeing 
no way in which the present generation could 
relieve itself of the institution, were content to 
take things as they found them. They were all 
jast as conscientious in their views as the People 
of the North were in theirs. He adverted here 
to the separation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; said that he had hoped while the con- 
troversy was in progress, it might terminate with- 
out division ; and that he could not see any suffi- 
cient cause to justify that measure. ; 

Mr. Webster, in comparing the views of the 
North and South, carefully refrained from pass- 
ing judgment between them, or suggesting even 
indirectly, on which side, in his opinion, the truth 
was to be found. His declaration, however, that 
he saw no cause for the division of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, clearly proved that he either 
did not understand the merits of the controversy 

leading to that event, or that he did not concur 

in the views of the majority of the Church con- 

cerning the nature of Slavery. 

After some remarks, showing how excitement 

on the question of Slavery must necessarily grow 

out of these differences in the religious sentiments 

and feelings of the two sections, he reviewed the 

state of sentiment existing at the time the Con- 

stitution was formed. ‘The People of all sections 

regarded Slavery as an evil, and concurred in the 

general policy of abating it. The framers of the 

Constitution, under the general impression that 





to prohibit the slave trade was to pave the way 

for the extinction of Slavery, incorporated in the 

Constitution a clause empowering Congress to 

put an end to it in twenty years. While this 

Convention gat at Philadelphia, the Congress of 
the Confederation in session at New York passed 
the Ordinance of 1787, excluding Slavery from 
the only Territory under the jurisdiction of the 
Confederated States. He believed this was done 
with the full concurrence of the Convention. 
From these facts, from the careful exclusion of 
the terms “slave,” and “slavery,” from the Con- 
stitution, and from the celebrated opinion of Mr. 
Madison, that he thought it wrong for the Con- 
stitution to recognise the idea that there could be 
property in man, he inferred that there was a genc- 
ral expectation that Slavery would soon run out, 
and that there was a prevailing disposition to 
restrain it within its existing limits. 

We take pleasure in commending this portion 
of the speech. Though not novel, the views were 
just and forcibly presented. But what use did 
he make of them? Was it not reasonable to 
argue from these premises, that good faith be- 
tween both sections required an adherence to the 
policy of the framers of the Constitution—that 
the subsequent extension of slavery into new terri- 
tory was in violation of this faith—that in de- 
manding the restriction of slavery now within its 
present limits, the People of the North were only 
asking for a return to the principle of 1787, 
merely insisting upon a policy to which the Peo- 
ple of all the States were committed at that pe- 
riod? 

But it did not suit Mr. Webster’s purposes to 
frame such an argument. He presented a just 
view of the pulivy of the Congress of the Confed- 
eration and of the Convention of 1787, but for- 
bore to derive a single argument from it in favor 
of Freedom! What thendid hedo? He paused 
for a moment to contrast the sentiment of 1787 
with that of 1850. The feeling of the North 
against Slavery had strengthened; that of the 
South had changed so much, that now the system 
was spoken of as an institution to be cherished, 
supported, extended. 

One might have supposed that a real opponent 
of Slavery would have taken occasion to lament 
this change—to show that, while the North had 
kept pace with the spirit of the age, the South 
had retrograded—and that he would have asked 
with some emphasis, whether this change in one 
section of the country from the principles and 
policy of the fathers of the Union, were a good 
reason why the Government of the Union should 
also abandon them? But if such thoughts were 
in Mr. Webster’s heart, they found no utterance. 
Here, as in every part of his speech, he seemed 
anxious to abstain from doing or saying anything 
that could strengthen the position of the oppo- 
nents of Slavery Extension, or offend the deli- 
cate sensibilities of its advocates. 

What, he next inquired, was the cause of this 
change of sentiment in the South? The up- 
rising and rapid growth of the cotton-planting 
interest. In guarded terms he showed how the 
interests of the South had become involved in the 
maintenance and extension of Slave Labor; and 
under the control of these interests, new terri- 
tory had been constantly sought for the purpose 
of enlarging the area of this kind of labor. To 
this cause mainly he attributed the purchase of 
Louisiana and Florida, and the annexation of 
Texas. 

But did he censure Southern men for these 
acts? Far from it. He was rather at pains to 
show that they were controlled by reasonable 
motives, interested to be sure, but not dishonest. 
Not a word in denunciation of their policy es- 
caped him. But, he was not so tender in dealing 
with the Northern Democracy. Instead of show- 
ing how barbarous was the policy of seeking to ac- 
quire new territory for the purpose of propagat- 
ing slavery, how preéminently disgraceful in a 
Republic professedly founded upon the Rights of 
Man, he lost sight of these high considerations 
in a paroxyam of party indignation. He charged 
the Northern Democracy with aiding in the 
accomplishment of the scheme of annexation, 
when they knew that the territory to be annexed 
would come in as slave territory. This was not 
all. In their lust for territory, they voted against 
all resolutions opposing the acquisition of terri- 
tory from Mexico, by conquest or purchase ; they 
sought such acquisitions, and then, resolved to ap- 
ply to them the saving grace of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso! Yes—and after voting for the annexation 
of vast, illimitable Texas, with their eyes wide 
open to the fact that it was slave soil, they went 
home, and became the devoted advocates of Free 
Soil and No Slavery! 

After holding up to ridicule the strange incon- 
sistencies, as he deemed them, of the Northern 
Democracy, Mr. Webster referred to his own 
course. He had steadily opposed the annexation 
of Texas—opposed the acquisition of Mexican 
territory—avowed his opposition to the annexa- 
tion of any territory, Slave or Free; and in this 
connection he caused to be read extracts from sev- 
eral of his speeches at former periods to show his 
opposition to the admission of any more slave 
States or territory. 

All this discourse on the inconsistency of the 
Northern Democracy, and his own consistency, 
was evidently designed to prepare the way for the 
essential part of his speech, that in which he 
pledged himself to sustain the admission of four 
new slave States in the territory of Texas, when they 
should be ready for admission, and in which he for- 
mally renounced the policy of the Wilmot Proviso 
in its application to the Territory of New Mexico. 

Yes—the Wilmot Proviso, which Mr. Web- 
ster in his Springfield speech, in 1847, claimed as 
his thunder, he ridiculed in this Senatorial speech 
as“ A Witmor.” Twice, in his speech, (we do 
not know whether he is so reported.) he con- 
temptuously nicknamed the Proviso, “A Wit- 
mot ;” whereat the Senators from the South 
seemed greatly pleased. 

But, let us return to our analysis of this singu- 
lar performance. 

The object of Mr. Webster was to avow him- 
self in favor of the admission of four new slave 
States in Texas, to renounce openly the Wil- 
mot Proviso in its application to a Territorial 
Government for New Mexico, and to pledge 
himself to the support of the Slave Bill of Mr. 
Butler of South Carolina. All these things might 
have been done, briefly, without preliminary, 
without the exordium or peroration of a formal 
oration. How easy for him to have said— 

“ Senators, I hold that, under the resolutions of 
annexation, four new slave States may be formed 
in Texas, with the consent of that State, and, for 
one, I intend to vote to receive them when they 
apply. I have come to the conclusion that the 
Wilmot Proviso, in other words, the Jeffersonian 
Ordinance of 1787, whilom my particular thun- 

der, is, in relation to New Mexico, a— Wilmot— 
and I shall oppose its introduction into any bill 
for the organization of a Territorial Government 
in New Mexico. I believe the North has done 
wrong in the matter of fugitive slaves, and I shall 
go for the most rigid legislation to enable their 
pursuers to catch them, and inflict heavy penal- 
ties on all who shall interfere.” 
This is his speech condensed. All else is sur- 
plusage. Why his tedious detail of events lead- 
ing to the acquisition of territory? Why his 
elaborate historical sketch of slavery? Why his 
analysis of the religious sentiments of the North 
and South in regard to the system? Why his 
exhibition of the Public Opinion of the era of 
1787, and his reference to the intentions of the 
framers of the Constitution? Why his philo- 
sophical dissertation on the cause of the change 
of Southern sentiment in the course of sixty 
years?) Why his ridicule of the Northern De- 
mocracy? Why the labored vindication of his 
own consistency? We put the question to every 
thinking man—what had all or any of these to- 
pics and fragmentary dissertations to do with the 
great design of the speech? How could they 
elucidate, explain, justify, or-in any way affect 
Mr. Webster’s advocacy of the admission of four 
slave States, his abandonment of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso in relation to New Mexico, his condemnation 
of the free States as guilty of bad faith in the 





matter of escaping slaves, his denunciation of 

Abolition Societies, his repudiation of the doc- 

trine of Legislative instructions, or his expression 

of willingness to give to Virginia one or two hun- 

dred millions of dollars, for the purpose of aiding 

her and the Southern States to transport to Li- 

beria all their free people of color? 

We beg every reader to examine the speech. 
Far be it from us to do injustice to its author. 
We have not questioned his motives—we shall 
not impeach his integrity. With his words and 
acts we deal plainly. They have astounded us— 
they will astonish the country, North and South. 
The opponents of the extension of slavery are 
pained, humiliated—but in another quarter there 
is rejoicing without measure. : 

Suppose that, by the resolutions of annexation, 
four new slave States may be formed with the 
consent of Texas, was it for Mr. Webster to en- 
large upon this subject, and apparently revel in 
the bonds of a guaranty which he once denounc- 
ed? Was it for him, who had ridiculed the 
change of opinion in General Cass, to come out in 
the Senate two years after the publication of the 
Nicholson Letter, and take the ground assumed 
in that document, that, as slavery was prohibited 
in New Mexico by the peculiarity of the climate 
and soil, therefore the Proviso was unnecessary, 
and he should vote against it? What new light 
has been thrown upon the subject? One might 
have supposed that,in abandoning the Wilmot 
Proviso, he would at least lend the sanction of his 
great name to the doctrine that slavery had been 
excluded from that Territory by Mexican law, 
but even this tribute to the cause of Freedom was 
withheld. Henry Clay and Thomas EH. Benton 
had boldly asserted such a doctrine; and Demo- 
cratic Senators from the North had strongly in- 
sisted upon it. Why must Mr. Webster be si- 
lent? Had he no opinion to offer ? 

The wrongs sustained by the South at the 
hands of the North he spoke of freely, and some 
he admitted, to the extent asserted by Southern 
Senators. But, what of the wrongs sustained by 
the free States from Slavery? Oh—how deli- 
cately this topic was handled! He scarcely ex- 
pressed an opinion of his own, but he said the 
North thought it had reason to complain of the 
South, in relation to the extension of the area of sla- 
very. Had he forgotten how citizens of his own 
State, in the pursuit of necessary business in some 
Southern ports, are seized on account of their 
complexion, taken from the vessels on which they 
are employed as sailors, and imprisoned as crim- 
inals, till their captains are ready to sail? Has 
he forgotten how agents commissioned by the Le- 
gislature of his State to proceed to South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana, for the purpose of trying be- 
fore their courts the validity of their laws in 
derogation of the rights of citizens of Massachu. 
setts, were driven from both States, under the 
pressure of threatened violence ? 

How we longed to hear in that speech one gen- 
erous sentiment of manly indignation against op- 
pression, one fearless sentiment of genuine devo- 
tion to the Rights of Man! 

Surely, we thought, he will say a word for 
California, the first free State on the shores of 
the Pacific. Clay and Benton and many other 
generous Southerners had extended to her cordial 
greeting, had vindicated her claim to admission 
into the Union, were seeking by every honorable 
means to secure her a seat at the Council Board 
of the Republic. General Taylor, a slaveholding 
President, had warmly urged her admission. How 
could a Massachusetts Senator, a Free Soil 
Whig, especially after having insisted strenu- 
ously upon the claims of four new inchoate slave 
States in Texas, forbear speaking a welcome to 





American States in our Pacific empire! But, did 
he do it? Nothing of the kind. No greeting 
from Daniel Webster to California! He would 
discuss the question of her admission, her bound- 
aries, her Constitution, at some subsequent time ! 
And not a word fell from his lips that could in- 
dicate his course his relation to the question ! 
Mr. Webster ridiculed the application of the 
Wilmot Proviso to the Territory of Oregon. 
And yet we all know slaves had been carried to 
that Territory, and were held there in bondage 
till the People themselves prohibited slavery. 
The climate and soil of the country are just as 
well adapted to slave labor as those of the slave 
State of Missouri. His assumption that New 
Mexico is secured against slavery by an irrepeal- 
able law of Nature is not sustained by facts, 
General Cass took the same ground two years 
ago, and adduced just as good reasons in its sup- 
port, as Mr. Webster does now ; but the People 
of the United States were not then convinced, 
neither will they be now. There are slaves at this 
time in New Mexico and Deseret, as is admitted 
by the delegates from those Territories. Lying 
adjacent to a slave country, New Mexico can only 
escape the advancing wave of slavery by the bar- 
rier of a positive prohibition. Her mineral 
wealth is great, and her gold mines, though not 
so accessible as those of California, will yield well 
by the aid of machinery and hard labor. Free- 
men will shrink from such drudgery, but capital 
and slave labor will extract the hidden gold. The 
labor of slaves is precisely the kind that will be 


in demand. 

But Mr. Webster will no doubt be amply com- 
pensated for the disapprobation of his speech by 
Free-Soilers, by the warm praise of the Wash- 
ington Union, the central organ of the Slavery 
Propagandists. It cannot find words strong enough 
to express its admiration. Much as the Slavery 
men had hoped for, Mr. Webster has “ exceeded 
their expectations.” We close our article by 
publishing the editorial from that paper: 

MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 

This powerful and manly speech is the lion of 
the day. It was the theme of universal conversa- 
tion yesterday in the Capitol and in private cir- 
cles. It was the object not only of general appro- 
bation, but of admiration. We venture to say, 
that never did Mr. Webster, in all the pride of 
place, and in the height of his renown, deserve 
more respect for any of his efforts than he has 
obtained by the speech before us. 

We have now read all the speech as it comes 
from the hands of our reporters, and we have had 
the opportunity of comparing our impressions 
with those of others. We have heard but one 
opinion upon the subject, though we are aware 
that the fanatics, and free-soilers, and demagogues 
of the North, will not all concur in this general 
tribute of approbation. 

The times had come which try men’s souls. The 
country wasin danger. Discord was brandishing 
her torch ; and this glorious Union was threaten- 
ed with dissolution. The conciliation which is so 
necessary in a confederacy, the wisdom which was 
to concert a scheme of compromise, and the high 
moral courage which is so necessary to carry it 
into execution, amid the clamors of faction and 
the fury of sectional prejudices, were wanting to 
meet the crisis. Some of the distinguished men 
in Congress were coming forward to throw them- 

selves into the breach to save their country. The 
public voice began to call out the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the post of duty. But had he 
the moral courage to meet the occasion? Was 
he prepared to risk everything for his country? 
There were anxious doubts entertained about it. 
Much was said and much was unsaid. First, it 
was asserted that Mr. Webster would pro a 
compromise that would satisfy both North and 
South ; then it was reported that he had declined 
to offer anything, shrinking from “the sounds 
himself had made.” What were our own feelings 
upon this subject—what our anxieties, what our 
doubts—will appear from the following article, 
which appeared in our paper of the 3d instant, 
and poured from our pen the feelings as they came 
freely from the heart: 

[He quotes the article, which it is unnecessary 
for us to publish, and then proceeds—] 

“ The trial is over, and he has passed the fiery 
ordeal. It gives us pleasure to say that Mr. Web- 
ster has even exceeded the ‘public expectation. 
He has pursued a bold yet conciliatory course, 
which is suitable to the times ; and the very pe- 
culiarity of his position enhances the merits of 
his course. 

“The above article has been ascribed by a 
Washington scribbler to motives which we did 
not feel; but we are happy now to repair the in- 
justice which we had done to Mr. Webster, by 
the tone of doubt in which it was conveyed. r. 
Webster has had the moral courage to risk him- 
self for his country. He has by the rare 
opportunity which B pom’: itself, and proved 
himself worthy of the occasion. And who will 
now codperate with him in the glorious cause 
which he has boldly pursued ? 0 will unite 





the Free Soil State of California, first born of 


with him in the effort to extinguish the torch of 

civil discord, and to save the Union, in a spirit of 

conciliation, by a liberal system of compromise 

and concession? The Constitution was framed in 

the spirit of compromise and equality; and by 

the same spirit it must be maintained. In this 

spirit all our present differences can be adjusted, 
and the ship can be saved from the perils which 
surround it.” 

By our Congressional report it will be seen 
that Mr. Calhoun expressed high approbation of 
what may be deemed the main parts of Mr. Web- 
ster’s speech. Now, when Mr. Webster, Mr. 
Calhoun, and the Washington Union, agree on 
one plan for settling the Slave Question, what is 
the country to think? Who has abandoned his 
ground—Mr. Webster, or Mr. Calhoun ? 


EQUILIBRIUM-HOW DESTROYED. 


“The great and primary cause” of the univer- 
sal and dangerous discontent in the South, is to 
be found, says Mr. Calhoun, “in the fact that the 
equilibrium between the two sections of the Gov- 
ernment, as it stood when the Constitution was 
ratified and the Government was put in action, 
has been destroyed.” He presents the relative 
political power of the two sections in 1790, and in 
1840 and 1850, as follows: 


“According to the former, the population of the 
United States, including Vermont, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, which then were in their incipient 
condition of becoming States, but were’ not ac- 
tually admitted, amounted to 3,929,827. Of this 
number, the Northern States had 1,977,899, and 
the Southern, 1,952,072—making a difference of 
only 25,827 in favor of the former States. The 
number of States, including Vermont, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, was sixteen; of which eight, in- 
cluding Vermont, belong to the Northern section, 
and eight, including Kentucky and Tennessee, to 
the Southern—making an equal division of the 
States between the two sections under the first cen- 
sus. There wasa small preponderance in the House 
of Representatives, and in the electoral college, 
in favor of the Northern, owing to the fact that, 
according to the provisions of the Constitution, 
in estimating Federal numbers, five slaves count 
but three ; but it was too small to affect sensibly 
the perfect equilibrium which, with that excep- 
tion, existed at the time. Such was the equality 
of the two sections when the States composing 
them agreed to enter into a Federal Union. Since 
then, the equilibrium between them has been 
greatly disturbed. 
“According to the last census, the aggregate 
population of the United States amounted to 
17,063,357, of which the Northern section con- 
tained 9,728,920, and the Southern 7,334,437— 
making a difference, in round numbers, of 
2,400,000. The number of States had increased 
from sixteen to twenty-six, making an addition of 
ten States. In the mean time, the position of 
Delaware had become doubtful as to which sec- 
tion she properly belonged. Considering her as 
neutral, the Northern States will have thirteen 
and the Southern States twelve—making a differ- 
ence in the Senate of two Senators in favor of the 
former. Aocording to the apportionment under 
the census of 1840, there were 223 members of 
the House of Representatives, of whom the North- 
ern States had 135, and the Southern States (con- 
sidering Delaware as neutral) 87—making a dif- 
ference in favor of the former in the House of 
Representatives of 48. The difference in the 
Senate of two members added to this gives to the 
North in the electoral college a majority of 50. 
Since the census of 1840, four States have been 
added to the Union—Iowa, Wisconsin, Florida, 
and Texas. They leave the difference in the Sen- 
ate as it stood when the census was taken; but 
add two to the side of the North in the House— 
making the present majority in the House in its 
favor of 50, and in the electoral college of 52. 
“The result of the whole is to give the Northern 
section a predominance in every department of 
the Government, and thereby concentrate in it 
the two elements which constitute the Federal 
Government—majority of States, and a ma- 
jority of their population, estimated in Federal 
numbers. Whatever section concentrates the 
two in itself possesses the control of the entire 
Government.” 


Had this inequality been produced by the op- 
eration of natural causes, Mr. Calhoun says the 
South would have no right to complain; but he 
assumes that it is the result of the action of the 
General Government ; directed, first, to the ex- 
clusion of the South from the common territory 


belonging to all the States; and secondly, to the 
Imposition OF unequal burtheus upun the Svuuth, 


through the Tariff policy. 

Mr. Calhoun perverts facts, and rsasons falla- 
ciously. At the time of the formation of the Con- 
stitution, and for several years thereafter, there 
were seven Northern and five Southern States, 
(we throw Delaware out of the account, as she 
rather sympathized with the North,) represented 
in the Senate by fourteen Northern and ten 
Southern Senators. 
did not then exist, any more than it does now: 





erly to neither section, as she is in a transition 


time of the formation of the Constitution. 

There has been no disturbance of the equilib- 
rium, then, so far as the Senate is concerned. 
In the House of Representatives it has certainly 
been destroyed, but not by the action of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The area of the Northern States and of the 
territory belonging to them at the time of the 
formation of the Constitution, was 164,081 square 
miles. By the Ordinance of 1787, passed by the 
Congress of the Confederation, (and not by the 
present Government.) the entire territory between 
the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers was conse- 
crated to freedom; and under the provisions of 
that Ordinance, five States have been organized 
in that territory, and admitted into the Union, 
comprising an area of 239,345 square miles. So 
that, at the time the Constitution was formed, the 
area of free territory amounted to 403,426 square 
miles. The area of slave territory, including the 
territory out of which Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi have since been formed, 
amounted to 385,771 square miles. 

This was the state of things at the date of the 
organization of the present Government. There 
was no equilibrium in the matter of territory 
between the two sections, as the North and 
Northwestern sections comprised eighteen thou- 
sand square miles more than the Southern sec- 
tion. In 1802~3, Lonisiana was acquired by the 
General Government, and in 1819-’20, Florida. 
Out of these have been organized four large 
slave States, and but one free State—the former 
numbering 225,217 square miles, the latter 50,914, 
After these accessions and organizations, the rela- 
tive amount of free soil and slave soil, or the com- 
parative amount of area in the free and slave 
States in 1840, was as follows: : 
Free States 454,340 square miles. 
Slave States 610,793 square miles. 
Thus, by the action of the General Government, 
in the year 1840, the inequality in the areas of the 
two sections in favor of the North, produced by 
the Ordinance of 1787, had been destroyed, and an 
advantage secured to the Southern or slave 
States and Territories, of an area 156,453 square 
miles greater than that of the free States and 
Territories. 

On this smaller area, the latter had raised up in 
1840 a population 2,400,000 greater than that of the 
slave States and Territories. And yet, in view of 
these facts, Mr. Calhoun ventures to assert, that 


The equilibrium he talks of 


There are at this time thirty States, fifteen of 
which are free, fifteen slaveholding. Throwing 
Delaware out of the account, as belonging prop- 


state, we have thirty Senators from the free 
States, twenty-eight from the slaveholding— 
nearer an equilibrium in the Senate than at the 


square miles less than that of the other section. It 
is impossible, therefore, to attribute this loss of 
equilibrium between the two sections to the action 
of the General Government in reducing slave 
territory. 

The other cause assigned is the system of reve- 
nue and disbursement adopted by the General 
Government. 

“f shall not undertake to show that all such 
duties must necessarily fall mainly on the ex- 
porting States, and that the South, as the great 
exporting portion of the Union, has in reality 
paid vastly more than her due proportion of the 
revenue ; because I deem it unnec:ssary, as the 
subject has on so many occasions been fully dis- 
cussed. Nor shall J, for the same reasons, under 
take to show that a far greater portion of the 
revenue has been disbursed at the North than its 
due share; and that the joint cffect of these causes 
has been to transfer a vast amount from South to 
North, which, under an equal system of revenue 
and disbursements, would not have been lost to 
her. If to this be added, that many of the du- 
ties were imposed, not for revenue but for protec 
tion—that is, intended to put money, not in the 
Treasury, but directly into the pockets of the 
manufacturers—some conception may be formed 
of the immense amount which, in the long course 
of sixty years, has been transferred from South 
to North. There are no data by which it can be 
estimated with any certainty, but it is safe to say 
that it amounts to hundreds of millions of dollars 
Under the most moderate estimate, it would be 
sufficient to add greatly to the wealth of the 
North, and thus greatly increase her population 
by attracting emigration from all quarters to that 
section.” 


The South has suffered chiefly from having 
been obliged to pay more on her foreign articles 
of consumption than she would have done had a 
more liberal commercial policy been pursued 
But this is an evil under which all the consumers 
of the North and West have equilly labored 
The manufacturers, it may be, have been the 
gainers, but it so happens that the great increase 
of the population of the North and West has 
been, for the most part, not in the manufacturing 
region, but in the Great West, which certainly 
has derived no more benefit than the South from 
high tariffs. 

Mr. Calhoun’s alleged causes are not sufficient 
to explain the advance of the North beyond the 
South in population. No sophistry can blind us 
to the fact that there is but one cause, and that is 
this: Slave Labor prevails in the South, Free Lalo 
in the North. Unwilling to admit this, an objector 
says that the reason of the rapid growth of the 
North is, the tide of foreign immigration con- 
stantly setting upon its shores. Well, why do 
immigrants seek one section and avoid the other 
Another says that the people of the slave States 
constantly emigrate to the free, while the citizens 
of the latter do not generally settle in the former 
True: but why is this? We all know that were 
it not for the system of slavery, which degrades 
labor, builds up an aristocracy, allies itself with 
and encourages a monstrous system of land mo- 
nopoly, keeps down the arts, and is constantly 
driving out planters who have been reduced to 
bankruptcy, small farmers, and the poorer classes 
of freemen, the States of the South would keep 
pace with the population of the North. The loss 
of equilibrium, then, between the two sections, is 
the result, not of the laws of man, but of the laws 
of nature, and no human device can prevent the 
inequality from becoming more and more marked 





A PASSAGE BETWEEN MR. FOOTE AND MR, 
CALHOUN, 


We had not room to notice last week a passage 
between Mr. Foote and Mr. Calhoun, the day 
following that on which the speech of the latter 
was delivered. Two things in the speech dis 
pleased many of the Southern Senators—to wit 
the indiscriminate denunciation of the Northern 
People, and the demand of an amendment of the 
Constitution, so as to restore the South to an equi 
librium of political power. Mr. Foote, at an 
early period of the session the next day, arose, to 
relieve himself and Southern Senators generally 
of responsibility on those points. While avow 
ing the highest respect for Mr. Calhoun, and up- 
proval of his speech generally, he protested 
earnestly against those particular views. He 
thought them unjust and unreasonable, pregnant 
with evil. Just before he closed his remarks 
Mr. Calhoun entered, and learning that Mr 
Foote had been expressing dissent from some of 
his views, became deeply excited. Rising prompt 
ly, he demanded, with gréat sternness, and ex 
treme hauteur —“ What is the question under dis 
cussion?” And he continued, in a manner which 
expressed far more anger than did his words—“ | 
must express my regret that any one in my ab 
sence this morning, before one o’clock, the usual 
hour for debate, should be engaged in comment 
ing upon my remarks. I had not the advantage 
of hearing the character of the remarks of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 
Disunion? Did he insinuate anything of that 
kind ?” 

Mr. Foote very temperately explained what he 
had said, and then took occasion to show Mr 
Calhoun that it would not do for him to play the 
despot. 

“T ventured,” he said, “to differ with him in 
opinion, as I had aright to do. I took the liberty 
of stating my own opinion, in opposition to his, as 
clearly and strongly as I could. This, I hope 
was not impious or indecent, or unallowable 
Whilst I aspire to be the leader of no man, I wish 
it to be understood that I recognise no man, either 
here or elsewhere, as my leader. I menace no 
one, and I will submit to no menace; I commani 
no one, and I will yield to no commands. I show 
courtesy, and I certainly shall exact it from all 
with whom I may have intercourse. Gentlemen 
who venture boldly upon the arena of debate 
here must expect sometimes to have their favorite 
positions questioned and their arguments respond- 
ed to; and they have no right to presume unkind- 
ness merely on the ground that their speeches are 
not permitted to go wholly unanswered.” 

Mr. Calhoun found that he had gone too far, 
and replied temperately, calling the Senator from 
Mississippi his friend. He neither would take 
back nor qualify anything in his speech. 

“ But I will say, and I say it bold!y—for I am 
not afraid to say the truth on any question—that, 
as things now stand, the Southern States cannot 
with safety remain in the Union. When this 
question may be settled, when we shall come to % 
constitutional understanding, is a question ol 
time; but, as things now stand, I appeal to the 
Senator from Mississippi, if he thinks that the 
South can remain ia the Union upon terms ol 
equality ? : 

“Mr. Foote. We cannot, unless the question 
is settled ; but, in my opinion, the question may 
be settled, and honorably settled, within ten days 
time. 

“Mr. Calhoun. Does the Senator think the 
South can remain in the Union upon terms of 
equality without a specific guaranty that she shall 
enjoy her rights unmoles‘ed ? 

“ Mr. Foote. I think she may, without any pre- 
vious amendment of the Constitution. There we 
disagree. 

“Mr.Calhoun. Yes, there we disagree entirely 
and there, I think, he disagrees with our ances 
tors. I agree with them. They thought liberty 
required guaranties; they thought that it re- 
quired protection ; and so believe I.” 

Mr. Calhoun will not be satisfied, then, with 
anything short of an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, securing to slaveholders a political power 
equal to that of all the non-slaveholders of the 
Union! This is very modest, very reasonable ; 
but we sre not prepared to say that it is visionary. 





Did he accuse me ot 








one of the causes of this great superiority of pop- 
ulation is, the action of the General Government 
in excluding the South from the common territory 
of the Union, “which has had the effect of ex- 
tending vastly the portion alloted to the Northern 
portion, and restricting within narrow limits the 
portion left to the South!” 

We have spoken of the inhabited territory of 
the United States; for it is obvious that no matter 
what the extent of the uninhabited portions be- 
longing to either section, they are not to be reck- 
oned into the account, in estimating the growth 
of population that has already taken place. Un- 
doubtedly, in estimating the relative increase of 
population hereafter, they must be allowed their 
due weight, but they have had nothing to do with 
the ratios of population thus far. The facts we 
have presented show that the free section, in the 
space of sixty years, has gained upon the slave 
section in population, 2,400,000, and that this gain 
has taken place on an area of territory 166,458 











Let him insist upon such an amendment; let him 
rally Southern Senators in its support; let him 
get up Southern Conventions, Legislative re- 
solves, and threaten a dissolution of the Union, 
as an inevitable consequence of the refusal of 
such an amendment; and we have no doubt he 
can force it through the Senate. He might not 
be able to succeed this session, but he would the 
next. Cass, Webster, Dickinson, Douglas, Clay, 
&e., would begin to yearn for the Union ; their fol- 
lowers would melt with fear, and the proposition 
for amendment, if united upon by the Scuth, 
would most certainly command enough Northern 
patriotic votes, to carry it through the Senate. 
That is our opinion of the Senate. A more 
timid, nervous, legislative body does not exist in 


Christendom. 


Governor Towns, of Georgia, has issued a 
roclamation, recommending an election to be 
held in April next, for delegates to the Southern 


Convention. 


—— 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Otp Portratts AND Mopern Sxercugs. By J. G. 
Whittier. Boston: Turner & Co. 1850. 


We had intended to give a more fall notice of 

this most agreeable and welcome little book ; but 
the press of other things has made it impossible. 
Mr. Whittier’s reputation, in poetry or prose, 18 
quite beyond the reach or the need of any re- 
marks of ours, and the readers of the Era need 
not be informed as to the quality and style of 
these sketches, some of which were first prepared 
for its columns. We feel a sense of personal 
obligation fur this genial portraiture of a class of 
men, who are far less known than they should be, 
for their sake or ours. We will only add, that 
the “Old Portraits” are those of John Bunyan, 
Thomas Ellwood, James Nayler, Andrew Mar- 
yell, and John Roberts, (all sufferers more or 
less in the Puritan times,) together with Richard 
Baxter and Samuel Hopkins; the “ Modern 
Sketches,” of William Leggett, N. P. Rogers, 
and Robert Dinsmore—this last a genuine New 
Hampshire Barns. The only thing that occurs 
to us for criticism, is the sanction which Mr. 
Whittier gives (p. 234) to a very loose and exag- 
gerate fancy portrait (1s it seems to us) by Leg- 
gett, of the contrast between Kentucky and Ohio. 
Such compirisons are unnecessarily odious, par- 
ticularly when not strictly accurate, which, we 
think, is the case with this. * 





MASSACHUSETTS Quvarrerty Review. Mareh, 1850. 

A number of more than usual ability and spirit- 
The prominent article in it is again from the 
hand of the editor, and strongly marked with the 
characteristics of his thought and style—the 
most full and thorough and “ appreciating ” 
criticiam of Emerson’s various writings that has 
appeared as ye’. The first article is on judicial 
oaths; one, a brief and entertaining notice of 
two new Trinities, sentimental and speculative ; 
another on our postage system ; and one from a 
Liepsic correspondent, on “‘ Panslavism.” The 
list of new publications, with several brief com- 
ments, is unusually fall and valuable. * 





CuristiAN ExaMINnER. March, 1850. 

This exhibits the “respectable,” as that just 
noticed, the more free and radical side of the so- 
called liberal thought in Boston. We spoke two 
months ago more distinctly of its character. The 
names of Professors Agassiz and Felton, and of 
E. P. Whipple, among the contributors to this 
number, show that it is bound not to go behind- 
hand for science, scholarship, or literary crit- 
icism. Its guiding hand is that of indisputably 
the ablest and most popular of the Unitarian 
preachers. Asa general Review, we think it is 
unsurpassed by any. It may be had on applica- 
tion at Farnham’s. * 





We have received the following pamphlets : 
Triumepus or Youna Puysic, or CHrono-THERMAL 
Facts. By William Turner. 

A spirited assault on venesection. 
Tue Kine or Rivers. By Cora Montgomery. 
An interesting geographical review of Slavery 
in America. 
At Adam’s, Pennsylvania Avenue. 





Also, the following serials : 


DicTiIoNARY oF MecHanics, Encing Work, &e. No. 4. 
Previously noticed. At Farnham’s. 
CuHapman’s AMERICAN Drawina-Book. No. 3, Per- 


spective. 

Altogether the most beautiful and elaborate of 
the guides to that valuable accomplishment—a 
publication, lacking the copperplates, as elegant 
as the London Art Journal. 

At Taylor & Maury’s. * 





Also, the following Reviews and Magazines : 
EpinpurcGH Review. January, 1850, 

Not a particularly interesting number, it seems 
to us, though the articles on “Shirley” and La- 
martine redeem it from any reproach in that 
regard, Colonization, Mines, Orange Procesgsions, 
and Sanitary Reform, are “British Subjects ;” 
Modern Turkey and Ancient Greece complete the 
bill of fare. 

LonDON QUARTERLY Review. January, 1850. 

The writer on the Physical History of Man pre- 
sents pretty fully the arguments for the unity of 
the race, in opposition to the view taken (among 
others) by Professor Agassiz, in the article before 
alluded to. This, and Venice, are the most at- 
tractive titles in the present number. There is 
also a long article on Free Trade, another on 
Clergy Relief, one on Draining, and two on Irish 
Politics. For the opinions and the ability, the 
name of the Review is a sufficient guarantee. 

Biackwoon’s EpineurcH MaGazing. 

The reputation of this Magazine is sufficiently 
sustained in the present number. A very elabo- 
rate article on the protection of Agriculttire we 
have not had time to study. “The Year of 
Reaction,” and “ Howard,” will attract the graver 
class of readers; while there is more than an 
average number of lighter pieces—some of them 
excellent tales, as we are told. 

The foregoing Reviews and Magazine published 
by Leonard Scott & Co, New York. For sale at 
Adam’s Bookstore, Washington. 

Tue Knickerpocker. March, 1950. 

We cannot do much more than catalogue the pro- 
digious “ periodical” influx of modern literature. 
The Knickerbocker, we have reason to believe, is 
deservedly a favorite with those who read it ; and 
though somewhat discouraged by a certain labo- 
rious burlesque in some of the recent numbers, 
yet the very tempting aspect of the Literary No- 
tices and Editor’s Table, especially, in the pres- 
ent number, induces us to commend it with a good 
grace to all who desire a stout and pleasantly 
varied monthly miscellany. 

CHRISTIAN PARLOR MaGazine. February, 1850, 

We have reason to think that the promise of 
the prospectus is faithfully fulfilled, with only 
the qualification which every prospectus, we sup- 
pose, requires. The pageis very fair ; the embel- 
lishments quite indifferent ; the articles good in 
quality, but too short and hurried for very high 
merit ; the subjects fresh, various, and attractive. 
The subscription price is two dollars, besides 
which is offered to each subscriber a two dollar 
engraving—a premium dangerous, we fear, to the 
quality of the Magazine. Forthe aim and spirit, 
and, on the whole, for the style of execution, we 

cordially recommend it. x 





Movern Literature anp Lirerary Magn. By G. Gil- 
fillan, Published by Appleton, New York. For sale at 
Farnham’s. 

Mr. Gilfillan’s essays, appearing first, we be- 
lieve, in Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, make here 
a very neat 12mo volume of 376 pages. The tur- 
moil and effort of his style bring out occasionally 
Some excellent points of criticism. Somehow, 











one cannot help thinking, in reading him, that 


(like the archer who aimed at the sun) his sight | 


ig fixed on Emersonand Carlyle, and he is strain- 
ing to say as good things about them and others 
as they have said forthemselves, ‘These five-and- 
twenty names, including Milton, Crabbe, Foster, 
Macaulay, Byron, Cobbett, and Montgomery, are 
® sufficient pledge that something worth the pains 
is to be found here. We intend to read the vol- 
ume through, and cheerfully advise all who can 
to go and do likewise. * 





f Komstox’s Fonetix TESTAMENT. 
This, we are assured on the title- is in 
omstok’s purfect Alfabet.” Partly from a 
pleasant reminiscence of Greek in this alphabet, 
we have cherished a preference to it over its pho- 
netic competitors. As to the « spelling reform,” 
von ee no faith in it—at least as to the pur- 
ian a aims at, though for training in vocal 
- Py: and, perhaps, (which some claim for it,) 
ity in learning to read English, it has its 
uses. Its various attempts, we think, will remain 
a8 literary curiosities only. Its advocates seem 
to overlook three things ; first, that for ordinary 
"se, People who read must learn the common char- 
sadaus any rate for a century or two, or till all 
; ture of value, dictionaries, &c., have been 
Fy 80 that they cumber themselves with 
> alphabets instead of one; second, the force 
association with the actual appearance of fa- 
miliar words, so thet no one who has read Spen- 


“ 








ser, for example, would be willing to see his stan- 
zag even in our common orthography ; and third, ‘he 
fact that their proposed system is not the writen 
English tongue, (which is fixed by rules, at least» 
as definite as the spoken,) but a device of modern 
ingenuity. Thus underrating the difficulty, they 
prodigiously exaggerate the need and importance 
of their reform, by assuming an amount of diffi- 
culty in the ordinary process of learning to read 
and spell, which is completely disproved by the 
fact that well-trained children of five or six do 
both fluently. It is our private opinion, also, that 
at least as many persons have the accomplishment 
of reading and spelling, as of pronouncing well. 
Some of the pronunciations given here are gross 
affronts to our sense of hearing, and we decided- 
ly prefer the ordinary non-committal spelling. 
To those, especially the aged, who prefer  pho- 
netic or analytic type, we commend this hand- 
some, large-print octavo Testament. We prefer 
it, on the whole, to the ungainly type of Pitman 
and the “ Anglo-Sacsun.” * 





Memorrs oF THE Lirg oF WILLIAM Wirt. By John P. 
Kennedy. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1850. 12mo. 
At Franck Taylor’s. 

Critically speaking, we do not like the eulogis- 
tic style and present tense that prevail in the nar- 
rative part of these volumes. We should also 
judge, from extracts that we have seen, that some 
portions, particularly of the private correspond- 
ence, were rather overdone, by publishing (18 in 
the case of Legare) trivialities that had bet- 
ter be forgotten—that make the volumes dearer to 
buy and harder to read. But this is a verysmall 
matter, compared with the great and substantial 
interest of such a biography. If it were only for 
the side-light which it throws on the two great 
periods of our political history—the time of 
Burr’s conspiracy and the first years of Jackson’s 
rule, it would be of great value. That it has ap- 
peared already in a second edition, popularized 
and stereotyped, is a proof that it needs no fur- 
ther commendations from us. * 





o¢y~ Jewett & Prescort, No. 2 Milk street, Boston, ad- 
vertise in our columns their new stock of shawls, silk goods, 
visites, &c., for spring sales. It is hardly necessary to ob- 
serve, that Messrs. J. & P. import superior goods in their 
line, and cater fur the wants of wholesale and retail pur- 
chasers on the most reasonable terms. 


a 


MR. CALHOUN AND THE NEW YORK UNION 
MEETING. 


Mr. Calhoun spurns the peace offering of the 
Cass and Dickinson Democracy in New York. 
Hear him: 

“The Senator calls my attention to a meeting 
in New York, at which, he says, sentiments were 
expressed that were favorable to the South. It is 
true there were many sentiments expressed there 
that I approve of, but I am not to be deceived by 
them; that meeting was for depriving us of all 
our rights in California. I like to attend to things, 
and not to the names by which they are called. 
Sir, I should te most happy to think that we 
should have the vote of the Senators from New 
York and of other Senators of the North in favor 
of preserving our rights in California. But there 
are two modes of treating the subject ; one is by 
speaking and the other by acting—of the two, 
the latter is the most effective.” 


—_»——— 


THE SLAVERY EXCITEMENT IN THE SOUTH 
AND PARTY LEADERS. 


Having laid before our readers the speech of 
Mr. Calhoun, it may be well to call attention to 
certain portions of it. We do not intend to reply 
to his main argument, but simply to comment 
upon a few statements made by the speaker. 

Assuming that deep discontent pervades the 
mind of the South, he says that it is a great 
mistake to suppose that it originated with dema- 
gogues. 

“On the contrary, all the great political influ- 
ences of the section (the South) were arrayed 
against excitement, and exerted to the utmost 
to keep that people quiet. The great mass of the 
People of the South was divided, as in other sec- 
tions, into Whigs and Democrats. The leaders 
and presses of both parties in the South were 


very golicitous to prevent excitement and restore 
quiet. 


The history of the country from the election 
of John Quincy Adams down to this time refutes 
this statement of Mr. Calhoun. From 1825 to 
1850, the Slavery Question has been used by 
demagogues in the South to subserve party pur- 
poses, and much of the “ deep discontent” of the 
Southern people is chargeable on their sinister 
aims and artifices. The Democratic or Jackson 
party, during the term of John Quincy Adams, 
raised the alarm cry of danger to Southern Insti- 
tutions, and talked ominously of a dissolution of 
the Union. When General Jackson came into 
power, their tune changed ; and they began to 
sing peeans to the Union. Mr. Calhoun and 
his special friends now became the alarmists. 
We have before us a volume of Duff Green’s 
Political Register, printed in Washington, in 1833, 
in which, from week to week, the Administration 
was denounced for promulgating principles fatal 
in their ultimate consequences to Slaveholding 
institutions. The proceedings of Northern anti- 
Slavery societies are published at full length, 
with the most inflammatory comments, designed 
to arouse the prejudices of the South. Garbled 
quotations are made from Northern papers, es- 
pecially those sustaining the Jackson Administra- 
tion, and they are tortured into declarations of 
hostility to Southern rights. The Proclamation 
of General Jackson in nullification times is de- 
nounced as involving principles, which, if carried 
out, would authorize interference in certain con- 
tingencies with Slavery in the States; and the 
constant aim of the paper is to convince the 
Slaveholders that the Northern majority harbors 
the purpose of passing an act of universal eman- 
cipation. Every art is practiced to inflame the 
minds of Slaveholders, to arouse sectional jeal- 
ousy and discontent among them. Next to the 
Emancipator itself, then published at New York, 
we know of no paper that contains so full a 
record of the proceedings of abolition societies 
and lecturers in 1833, as the Political Register of 
Duff Green for that year. And in this policy he 
wag sustained by all the politicians of the South 
who favored the claims of John C. Calhoun for 
the Presidency, and hated Martin Van Buren. 
They played a reckless game for power, and the 
agitation of Slavery was the trump card by which 
they always sought to win the game. 

The same policy has been pursued ever since. 
The Slave States have been kept in perpetual 
turmoil and excitement, by the cry of wolf! 
wolf! especially when the Democrats of the 
South have been out of power. During the 
Administration of Martin Van Buren, Congress 
was the scene of incessant strife growing out of 
the attempt of the Calhoun faction to institute 
extreme tests on the Slavery Question, and force 
gags upon the free people of the North. Under 
the Administrations of John Tyler and James K. 
Polk, although anti-Slavery operations at the 
North grew more vigorous, although gags were 
repealed, and petitions on Slavery received in 
Congress, although the Liberty party swelled its 
numbers from seven thousand voters to seventy 
thousand, excitement slept at the South—there 
were no cries of danger to Southern rights, no 
menaces of a Dissolution of the Union. But, 
the moment the power passed away from the 
hands of Southern Democrats, they joined forces 
with the Calhoun faction, and forthwith every 
Slave State was racked with agitation. The 
Washington Union becomes the central organ of 
the excitement, but, with a keen eye to party 
power, amidst its agonies for the imperilled 
Union, it forgets not to admonish the South that 
Northern Democrats are comparatively sound on 
the Slavery Question, that Northern Federalists 
are the traitors, that to the alliance of Northern 
Federalists with Southern Whigs are to be ascri- 
bed the dangers that now threaten us ; and then 
it strives to arouse the Slaveholders without dis- 
tinction of party against the Whig Administra- 
tion of Generai Taylor. Now, who doubts, were 
the Administration to change hands to-morrow, 
passing under the control of Mr. Buchanan for 
example, that the Union would set to work to 
Prove to the South that it was laboring under un- 
necessary excitement, and that the most unwise 
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thing it could do, would be to hold a Southern 
Convention at Nashville ? 


We do not say that the deep -discontent al- 
leged to pervade the mind of the South does not 
arise in part from some of the causes indicated 
by Mr. Calhoun, but we do deny most emphat- 
ically, and the political history of the country 
for the last twenty-five yeara fully sustains the 
denial, that, “the leaders and presses of both 
parties in the South have been very solicitous to 
prevent excitement and restore quiet: ”—so far 
from this, if the discontent of the South has 
really reached such a height as to threaten dan- 
ger to the Union, it is owing to the acts of party 
demagoguism, and disappointed, embittered am- 
bition. 


> 


RECIPROCITY WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


A few days since, the Executive laid before the 
Senate a correspondence between the British 
Minister and the American Secretary of State 
concerning the commercial relations of the two 
countries. The Minister, in a letter dated Janu- 
ary Ist, acknowledges with great pleasure the de- 
cree of the President conceding to British vessels, 
in American ports, the same privileges which are 
granted to American vessels in British ports, 
Assuming that the design of our standing regula- 
tions is to confer on the vessels of foreign Powers 
such advantages as may be conferred on Ameri- 
can vessels by those Powers, he asks not that 
British vessels may be admitted to our coasting 
trade, but to the trade between the east and west 
coasts of the United States, which resembles in 
its character the trade carried on between the 
United Kingdom and the transmarine possessions 
of the British Crown, into which trade the new 
act authorizes the adwission of the vessels of all 
countries which may be disposed to establish a 
fair reciprocity. 

As American vessels, becoming British proper- 
ty, are now admissible to the advantages of a 
British register, he also asks that British vessels, 
becoming American property, may be admitted to 
the benefit of an American register. In a note, 
dated January 3d, he writes : 

“It having been represented to her Majesty’s 
Government that there is some idea on the part 
of the Government of the United States to in- 
crease the duties upon British iron imported into 
the United States, 1 have been instructed by her 
Majesty’s Government to express to the United 
States Government the hope of her Majesty’s 
Government that no addition will be made to the 
duties imposed by the present tariff of the United 
States, which already weigh heavily on British 
productions ; and I cannot but observe, for my 
own part, that an augmentation of the duties on 
British produce or manufactures, made at a mo- 
ment when the British Government has, by a se- 
ries of measures, been facilitating the commerce 
between the two countries, would produce a very 
disagreeable effect on public opinion in England.” 

This correspondence, having been laid before 
the Senate, some discussion arose at the proper 
disposition of it, which was cut short by a motion 
to adjourn. The next day, Wednesday, th, the 
subject again came up, and Mr. Cooper of Penn- 
sylvania took occasion to denounce the conduct of 
the British Minister as intermeddling, officious, 
impertinent, offensive. For such vituperation, he 
was properly rebuked by the leading Senators, 
who could not agree with him that the British 
Minister had violated any of the proprieties of his 
position, 

The correspondence was at last referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The indignation of Mr. Cooper was entirely 
uncalled for. The British Government, under 
the pressure of a healthful public opinion, is now 
engaged in the work of removing restrictions 
upon her commerce, and the more liberal her pol- 
icy, the better for this country. Mr. Bulwer, un- 
derstanding that it is in contemplation to raise the 
duties in this country on certain articles of Brit- 
ish production, apprises our Government of the 
liberal commercial policy of Great Britain, and 
takes the liberty of suggesting that an antago- 
nistic policy on our part may affect very unfa- 
vorably public opinion in Britain, and thereby 
restrain the efforts or the Government to remove 
restrictions from hercommerce. This is fair and 
honorable. Countries trading together so largely 
as England and the United States, should under- 
stand the policy of each other’s Government, and 
have a reasonable reference to the public opinion 
in each country. 


—__@———_ 


-ConeressionaL Exection 1. “lassacuusetts. 
The Boston Traveller copies 1... the Atlas the 
complete returns from the several towns, which 
show the following result : 

March 4th, 1850.—Palfrey, 4,318; Robinson, 
2,266 ; Thompson, 4,624. ; 

January 21st, 1850.—Palfrey, 3,927; Robinson, 
1,902; Thompson, 4,528. 

And then adds: 

“This result shows an increase of 851 votes 
over the number given at the trial in January. 
This increase is divided among the candidates, as 
follows: Palfrey 391, Robinson 364, and Thomp- 
son 96. Mr. Thompson now leads Mr. Palfrey 
306 votes. At the last trial he led him 601. 
Thompson’s loss, in that respect, 305. The ma- 
jority against Mr. Thompson at the last trial was 
1,301. Now it is, including the 70 scattered 
votes, 2,030—making his net loss 729.” 


——-_—_<—— 


TWO WEEKS LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 

The U.S. mail steamer Georgia, Captain Por- 
ter, arrived here at about half-past ten o’clock 
last evening, bringing the mails from San Fran- 
cisco to Feb. 1, as well as those which left there 
on the 15th of January. 

The Georgia brings 250 passengers from 
Chagres, besides 50 left at Havana for the Fal- 
con, in all 309, with about $600,000 of gold 
dust. 

Passengers brought, in addition to the above 
amount, some $350,000, in dust not on the mani- 
fest. The steamer California which sailed 15th 
January, brought some $500,000, which is on 
board the above vessels. The reason for the 
small amounts shipped is, there not having been 
any intercourse with the mines for several weeks, 
in consequence of the great height of rivers. 

Correspondence of the New York Tribune. 

The recent overflow of the Sacramento river, 
by which the various cities and towns on its bor- 
ders have been wholly or partially submerged, 
has been the topic of most interest since its occur- 
rence. The rainy seagon has been unusually se- 
vere, and the vast quantities of rain and snow 
which have fallen on the slopes of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, has kept the streams brimfull and running 
over for many weeks. It is the opinion of the 
“oldest inhabitant” that spring will come in the 
course of a few months, and this appears to be 
sustained by the almanac. It is, to say the least, 
a “consummation devoutly to be wished,” by 
those unhappy cits who have been compelled for 
months to navigate the unfathomable depths of 
mud which pervade our unpaved streets. Did 
you ever go over the road that leads through the 
* Maumee Swamp,” on the border of Ohio and 
Michigan, as it was in “the olden time?” If so, 
form a faint notion of what is the pleasure of per- 
ambulating the streets of San Francisco during 
the rainy season. 

Our Legislature is proceeding very slowly in 
the business of organizing the new State Govern- 
ment; and though gold is abundant in all the 
rivers and ravines, the State Treasurer is not 
overburdened with the precious dross. You will 
find in the papers I forward an account of pro- 
ceedings at San José, to which I refer you. 

The onward rapid growth of San Francisco in 
commerce, wealth, population, continues un- 
checked ; nor do I discover those signs of a “ gen- 
eral smash” which some wiseacres have predicted 
in their letters at home. It is true, the prices of 
rents and many other articles will come down, 
but there is ample margin for reduction, and then 
allow of satisfactory profits. All this is but as 
a pebble in retarding the sure progress of this 
city and State to a high eminence and prosperity. 
New towns are springing up and growing with a 
rapidity unexampled in the h' of new coun- 
tries—and not paper towns either, but backed by 
an extent of mining country that must insure 
their healthy and permanent prosperity. 
I do not mean by this that there are not enough 
of “speculative cities,” for I have seen several 
that have from one to ten houses or tents each 
month after their birth. There are others where 
hundreds of dwellings are erected in fewer weeks. 


Of some of these I shall k hereafter. 

The great question is—Will the mines sustain 
the present and largely i business, and 
the immense immigration flowing into the country 
from every portion of the world, for any considera- 
ble length of time? From my own experience, 
and le information from the many hundreds 


of intelligent miners with whom I have come in 
contact during the winter and part of the season, 





I do not hesitate to reply decidedly in the affirm: 





ative. I refer you to intelligence from the mineral 
regions embraced by the American river and its 
branches, published in steamer edition of the Paciic 
News, of the verity of which T have personal cog- 
nizance. From the “Southern Mines” we have 
equally flattering accounts of general success 
among the thousands who have preferred to 
winter in the mountains, among the tributaries of 
the San Juan. Considering the rains and high 
water, a better business has been done than most 
people anticipated—gold being found in places 
where the “digger” would have scorned to strike 
his pick in the dry season. : 

A letter, just received by the editors of the News 
from the new and flourishing town founded a month 
or two ago near the junction of the Feather and 
Yubu rivers, gives equally satisfactory statements 
in regard to the extensive mineral region watered 
by those streams. I am permitted to make the fol- 
lowing extracts in advance of publication here : 

“The accounts from the diggings on Feather 
river, Yuba, and Deer creek, have not been over- 
rated. Since my last, I have paid a short visit to 
the above places, and have found that the success 
of the miners is beyond anything heretofore pub- 
lished. Although the weather has prevented them 
from working much more than half the time, yet 
they are accumulating quantities of gold almost 
beyond belief. I have learned another fact during 
my visit, viz: that there is ample room for thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of additional operators. 
Many fears were entertained that much distress 
would be occasioned from want of provisions at 
the mines; but I am happy tostate that such fears 
are unfounded. ‘There is not only abundance of 
all the necessaries, but many of the comforts of 
life, at fair prices.” 

_ So it will be seen that those of the new emigra- 
tion who are of the hardy, working sort, will have 
as good a chance as those earlier on the ground. 

The number of vessels arrived at this port from 
the 12th of April to the end of January ultimo, is 
shown by the following statement from the records 
of the Harbor Master’s Office : 


Amount of Tonnage arrived since April 12,1849, until 
date Junuary 29, 1850. 





American - - - - 228,429 
Foreign - - <= « - 55,809 
Total - - - - 284,238 





Number of Passengers arrived during the same period. 





‘ Females. Males. 
American - ° - 919 29.847 
Foreign - - - = 502 8,620 

Total - : % 38,467 





Number of Ships that have arrived during that period 
Americin - + - “ 





487 
Foreign - - - + - - 318 
Total - - . : a 


805 
The above is exclusive of United States ships 
and transports, and the mail steamers. 





CONGRESS, 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE, 
WEDNEDay, Marcu 6, 1850. 


Mr. Tarney presented the resolutions of the 
Legislature of the State of Tennessee in favor of 
the Union, and against all infractions of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Chase presented the petition of E. P. 
Green and fifteen hundred citizens of Cincinnati, 
in favor of Land Reform, asking that the Public 
Lands be granted in limited quantities to actual 
settlers, who are landless. He expressed’ entire 
concurrence with the prayer of the memorial, and 
on his motion it was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. Seward presented two petitions from citi- 
zens of Honesdale county, Pa.; one praying that 
slavery might be excluded by positive law from 
the Territories of the United States; the other 
that the right of jury trial might be secured to 
alleged fugitives from service or labor. 

He moved that they be received and referred to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the vote 
on this motion stood— 

Yeas—Messrs, Baldwin, Bell, Bradbury, Chase, 
Cooper, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dodge of 
lowa, Dodge of Wisconsin, Felch, Hale, Jones, 
Norris, Pearce, Seward, Smith Sturgeon, Walker, 
and Whitcomb—19. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Berrien, Borland, 
Butler, Clemens, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, 
Dickinson, Downs, Hunter, King, Mason, Mor- 
ton, Pratt, Rusk, Soule, Turney, and Yulee—18. 

So the petitions were received and referred. 

[Bell and Pearce, Senator's from slaye States, 
voted in the affirmative. The only member from 
a free State voting nay, was Mr. Dickinson of 
New York. While the question of slavery in 
the Territories is under discussion every day in 
both Houses of Congress, Mr. Dickinson votes 
against hearing the sentiments of the People on 
the subject. Precious Democrat ! | 


On motion of Mr. Hunter of Virginia, a resolu- 
tion was adopted, asking information of the Chief 
Executive concerning any correspondence on file 
in relation to the claims of American citizens for 
indemnity for slaves deported by British officers 
from the United States in contravention of the 
the treaty of 1783. 

The correspondence of the British Minister 
with our Government in relation to the reciprocity 
of trade between the two countries was taken up, 
and after debate was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


[We have explained this correspondence in 
another place.| 


Mr. Walker of Wisconsin, the resolutions of 
Mr. Clay being taken up, addressed the Senate 
for about two hours in an argument to prove that 
slavery was prohibited in the territories acquired 
from Mexico, that it was a local, municipal insti- 
tution, and could not be introduced in the Terri- 
tories except by positive law. He was frequently 
interrupted. 

The subject was then laid over till twelve o’clock 
next day. 

Tuurspay, Marcu 7, 1850. 


The Senate was crowded at an early hour. The 
ladies had taken possession of the Chamber, and 
the Senators were obliged to accommodate them- 
selves as they best could. Oa motion of Mr. 
Foote, by unanimous consent, the fair occupants 
were permitted to retain their places. 

Mr. Walker, who had the floor, arose, and very 
gracefully yielded it to Mr. Webster, to hear 
whom this vast audience had assembled. His 
speech is published in full in the Eva. 

After he had closed his remarks, Mr. Calhoun 
arose to correct some errors into which the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts had fallen. The acquisi- 
tion of Florida was the result of an Indian war; 
that of Louisiana, of the policy of securing free 
egress for the produce of the Western country ; 
and Texas was acquired, not to extend the area 
of slavery, but for the purpose of giving security 
to the inhabitants of the South. Of the main 
positions of Mr. Webster’s speech he expressed 
high approbation. He said: 

“ Having made these remarks, let me say that I 
took great pleasure in listening to the declarations 
of the honorable Senator from Massachusetts upon 
several points. He puts himself upon the fulfil- 
ment of the contract of Congress in the resolutions 
of Texas annexation, for the admission of the four 
new States provided for by those resolutions to be 
formed out of the Territory of Texas. All that 
was manly, statesmanlike, and calculated to do 
good, because just. He went further; he con- 
demned, and rightfully condemned, and in that he 
has shown great firmness, the course of the North 
relative to the stipulations of the Constitution for 
the restorotion of fugitive slaves; but permit me 
to say, for I desire to be candid on all subjects, 
that if the Senator, together with many friends 
on this side of the Chamber, puts his confidence in 
the bill which has been reported here, farther to 
extend the laws of Congress upon this subject, it 
will prove fallacious. It is impossible to execute 
any law of Congress until the people of the States 
shall codperate. 

I heard the gentleman, with great pleasure, say 
that he would not vote for the Wilmot Proviso, 
for he regarded such an act unnecessary, consid- 
ering that nature had already excluded slavery. 
As far as the new acquisitions are concerned, I am 
disposed to leave them to be disposed of as the 
hand of nature shall determine. It is what I al- 
ways have insisted upon. Leave that portion of 
the country more natural to a non-slaveholding 
population to be filled by that description of pop- 
ulation ; and leave that portion into which slavery 
would naturally go, to be filled by a slaveholding 
population — destroying artificial lines, though 
perhaps they may be better than none. Mr. Jef- 
ferson spoke like a prophet of the effect of the 
Missouri Compromise line. I am willing to leave 
it for Nature to settle; and to organize Govern- 
ments for the Territories, giving all free scope to 
enter and prepare themselves to participate in 
their privileges. We want, sir, nothing but jus- 
tice. When the gentleman says that he is willing 
to leave itto nature, I understand he is willing to 
remove all impediments, whether real or imagin- 
ary. It is consummate folly to assert that the 
Mexican law prohibiting slavery in California 
and New M is in force ; and I have always 

editso.” — 

r. Webster, replying briefly to some remarks 

of Mr. Calhoun, did not ex any dissent from 
his concerning the Mexican laws. Hedid 





refer to California, for the first time, as follows: 





“Sir, in my great desire not to prolong this de- 
bate, I have omitted what I intended to say upon 
a particular question under the motion of the 
honorable Senator from Missouri, proposing an 
amendment to the resolution of the honorable 
member from Illinois; and that is, upon the pro- 
priety and expediency of admitting California, 
under all circumstances, just asshe is. The more 
general subjects involved in this question are now 
before the Senate under the resolutions of the 
honorable member from Kentucky. I will say 
that I feel under great obligations to that honor- 
able member for introducing the subject, and for 
the very lucid speech which he made, and which 
has been so much read throughout the whole 
country. Iam also under great obligations to the 
honorable member from Tennessee for the light 
which he has shed upon this subject ; and in some 
respects it will be seen that I differ very little 
from the leading subjects submitted by either of 
those honorable gentlemen. 

“t Now, sir, when the direct question of the ad- 
Taission of California shall be before the Senate, 
I propose—but not before every other gentleman 
who has a wish to address the Senate shall have 
gratified that desire—to say something upon the 
boundaries of California, upon the Constitution 
of California, and upon the expediency, under all 
circumstances, of admitting her with that Consti- 
tution.” 

The Senate adjourned. 

Fray, Marcu 8, 1850. 

Mr. Cass presented the resolutions of the 
Legislature of Michigan, which are as follows: 
Joint resolution in regard to the almission of California into 

the Union. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Michigan, That, in the adoption of 
a Constitution, the inhabitants of California have 
complied with all the requisites necessary to enti- 
tle them to admission into the Union as a State, 
upon an equal footing with the other States; and 
that by its adoption we have the best evidence not 
only of their desire but their ability to maintain 
a Government republican in form; and that they 
are entitled to and should be immediately admit- 
ted into the Union; and that the limits and insti- 
tutions, as defined intheir Constitution, should be 
guarantied to them. 

Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be in- 
structed and our Representatives requested to 
use all proper means to procure the admission of 
California as mentioned in the foregoing resolu- 
tion; and that the Governor of this State be re- 
quested to forward copies of these resolutions to 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

S. G. Harris, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Wittuam N’ Fenton, 
President of the Senate. 

Approved, February 23, 1850. 

Joun S. Barry. 

The resolution was laid on the table and order- 
ed to be printed. 

Mr. Foote moved to take up the resolution for 
the appointment of a committee of thirteen on the 
Territorial Question; but, as it gave rise to de- 
bate, he waived it for the time. 

The President’s message on California was 
postponed till Monday, and Mr. Douglas, who was 
entitled to the floor, kindly yielded his right to 
Mr. Seward. 

Mr. Clay’s resolutions were then taken up, and 
Mr. Walker resumed and concluded his speech. 

Mr. Turney then obtained the floor, and moved 
a postponement of the subject till Tuesday. 

The Senate soon after adjourned over till Mon- 
day. 

. Monpay, Marcn 11, 1850. 

After memorials were presented, Mr. Davis of 
Massachusetts argued the necessity of action on 
the Census bill, and gave notice that he would 
call it up on Wednesday. 

At one o’clock, the Senate resumed the consid- 
eration of the President’s message in relation to 
California. 

The subject of the California message was post- 
poned till Wednesday. 

Mr. Douglas took the fioor for the day. 

The Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wepnespay, Marcu 6, 1850. 


After the business of the morning hour, the 
House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and took up 
the President’s Message relating to California. 

Mr. Featherston spoke for an hour, and was 
followed by Mr. Stanly of North Carolina, in a 
speech for the Union and against agitation. He 
commented severely on the remarks of his col- 
league, Mr. Clingman, ridiculed what he had 
heard about the aggressions of the North upon 
the South, and denounced Mr. Hilliard of Ala- 
bama, for so far forgetting his clerical character 
as to desecrate the Scriptures to the purposes of 
war and bloodshed. He was interrupted by Mr. 
Hilliard, when some warm words passed between 
them: Mv. Stanly resumed his remarks, and 
finished by d<claring the purpose of North Caro- 
lina to cleave to the Union at all hazards, and 
at any event. 

Mr. Stanton of Kentucky obtained the floor, 
the Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 

Tuurspay, Marcu 7, 1850. 

After the reception of reports, &c., the House 
in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union resumed the consideration of the Califor- 
nia Question. By general consent, Mr. Hilliard 
and Mr. Stanly were permitted to make explana- 
tions. They were exceedingly severe in their re- 
flections on each other. Mr. Hilliard asked Mr. 
Stanly whether he thought the South would re- 
main in the Union, were the Wilmot Proviso 
passed. Mr. Stanly replied in the affirmative, 
and said that, as to North Carolina, Wilmot Pro- 
viso or no Wilmot Proviso, she would stand by 
the Uuion to the last. Great applause in the 
galleries and on the floor of the House followed 
this declaration. 

Mr. Stanton then obtained the floor, but after 
speaking about fifteen minutes gave way for a 
motion that the Committee rise. The Touse 
then adjourned. 


Frivay, Marcu 8, 1850. 


The House was occupied in Committee of the 
Whole on the private calendar. 


Monpay, Marcu 11, 1850. 


Mr. King of New York presented the anti- 
slavery resolutions of the Legislature of New 
York. 

Mr. Evans of Maryland said it was his pur- 
pose to debate the motion to print the resolutions. 

The Speaker. The resolution would then have 
to lie over under the rule. 

Mr. P. King then moved a suspension of the 
rules to admit the consideration of the motion to 
print. 

Upon this question the yeas and nays were 
asked, and ordered; and, being taken, resulted in 
the negative—yeas 107, nays 63—not two-thirds. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole, (Mr. Boyd in the Chair,) and resumed 
the consideration of the bill to admit California 
as a State into the Union. 

Mr. Stanton of Kentucky, who was entitled to 
the floor, resumed and concluded his remarks. 

Mr. Fowler followed in the debate, and, after 
his speech, the Committee rose. 

Oa motion of Mr. Jones, the House adjourned. 


—— 


TWO WEEKS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Tatirax Terrcrarn Orricr, 
Friday Evening, 9 P. M. 

The Canada arrived at 814 o'clock, and sailed 
for ry ew York about 12, with a strong northwest 
wind. 

During the past fortnight, cotton has declined 
14d. The quotations are: Orleans, 6% ; Mobile, 
634; and Uplands, 634 for fair. Sales of the 
fortnight, 42,000 bales, of which 11,000 were ta- 
ken on speculation. 

Corn market dull, and prices nominal. Yellow, 
27s. & 28s. ; white, 30s. a 30s. 6d. 

Flour, Western Canal, 22s. a 22s. 62. Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, 23s. a 23s. 6d. 

American provisions have improved. New 
Western, 32s. a 34s.; fine new Eastern, 36s. a 37s. 
Old, wanted. Pork is in demand, at prices, per 
quality, from 34s. to 37s; new, 52s.a 55s. Lard 
has advanced, and is in fair request at 33s. a 
33s. 8d. 

Freights steady. Money market fluctuating. 
Consols for money 951g. American securities in 
fair request. 

The emeute in Paris has-been put down, but the 
Socialists are organizing for a grand demonstra- 
tion on the 24th inst. Military preparations, 
however, had been made to keep the peace, and 
the Provinces have been placed under a civil 
kind of martial law. Louis Napoleon is not so 
popular as heretofore. : 

The French have mediated in the Greek quar- 
rel .Admiral Parker is still continuing the block- 
ade upon a great number of merchantmen and 
several corvettes belonging to Greece. ( 

King Otho is beloved by his subjects. Russia 
and Austria have come to his aid. A fleet has been 
sent from the latter to oppose Sir W. Parker. © 

Austria has proposed a German Customs Union 
on the principle of protection—and not,“as hereto- 
fore, the prohibition of foreign manufactures. 

The Prussian Constitution has been accep ted 
and sworn to by the King, amid great rejoicing by 
the le. } 

The Danish question as regards the Schleswig 
District, is as far from being settled as ever. 

There is nothing new from Italy, except an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius. The Pope had not 
returned. 

The Russian army was about being diminished 
on the Danube. . r, 

The English news is unimportant. There is no 
political intelligence of moment beyond the fact 














that Parliament has been engaged during the fort- 
night in debating the free trade policy of Govern- 
ment, and in some alteration of the Irish law of 
election. On the Free Trade question Ministers 
were sustained by a majority of only 31. 

From Ireland the news is not important. The 
potato was about to be sown extensively this 
spring, and the tide of emigration has set in. 

M. Bois Lecomte, French Minister to the Uni- 
ted States, arrived in the Canada. Henry Wi- 
koff, bearer of dispatches to Washington, is also a 
passenger. 

Dispatches were received in Paris on Monday 
of a satisfictory nature, bué nothing definite has 
yet been done toward a settlement of the affair. 
Most people in England look upon it as a demon- 
stration on the part of Lord Palmerston against 
Russia, with the view of checking the Czar’s op- 
erations in Turkey. If so, it has been a failure. 
It is said, but not credited, that the island of St. 
Prinza has been seized by Admiral Parker. The 
fecling in England is against the policy of such 
& movement. 

AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 
_ The Emperor has recovered from his recent 
indisposition. The Ministry has published in 
extenso its project for the formation of the Austro- 
Germanic Customs and Political Union. The 
memorandum recommends the abolition of pro- 
hibitory duties, and substitution of such protec- 
tive duties as may be reqnired. This is regarded 
as an important measure, and one much calculated 
to advance the mercantile interest of the Union. 

The Greek Minister had arrived at Vienna, en 
route for St. Petersburgh. 

An Austrian fleet was preparing to set sail for 
Greece, to oppose Sir Wm. Parker. 

The people of Hungary are beginning to ex- 
aie their feclings of hatred toward the Govern- 
ment. 

Count A. Teleki has been released from cus- 
tody. ‘The sentence of death passed on 23 Hun- 
garian officers at and on the 16th of January, has 
been commuted by Baron Haynau to terms of im- 
prisonment in irons, varying from 15 to 5 years. 

A serious collision had taken place between 
two regiments of infantry at Innspruck, in which 
30 men were wounded. 

The fleet is to be increased two frigates of 60 
guns, and a corvette of 30 guns. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


‘The refugees have been sent to the Adriatic 
Provinces of Turkey. 

The recent attempt to assassinate Kossuth is 
being investigated by the Turkish Government. 

Austria has not yet resumed relations with the 
Porte. 

The latest dates from Constantinople are to the 
30th of January, at which time it was appre- 
hended that the English demonstration on Greece 
would divide the efforts of France and her in the 
Turko-Russian affair. 

FRANCE. 

Paris is quiet, though serious disturbances have 
occurred in the southern provinces. The Gov- 
ernment is concerting more effectual measures to 
quell any demonstrations of disaffection—for 
which purpose the country has been divided into 
four grand military divisions, over which Gene- 
rals have been placed with extraordinary powers 
of command. 

The Assembly has been chiefly engaged in dis- 
cussing the Educational bill, on which M. Thiers 
and his party had received a severe defeat. M. 
Thiers has since withdrawa his support from the 
Government. 


——————@»—_—_ 


PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS ON TUESDAY. 


By a vote of 24 to 22, the resolution of Mr. 
Foote for the appointment of a committee of thir- 
teen to adjust the Slavery Question was taken up, 
but, after some debate, postponed till the follow- 
ing day at half past twelve. 

Mr. Turney then addressed the Senate on the 
special order, Mr. Clay’s Compromise resolu- 
tions. 

In the House, a resolution was passed, ordering 
the printing of 100,000 copies of the Patent Of- 
fice Report. The House then, in Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, took up 
the California Question, and Mr. Gorman occu- 
pied his hour in a partisan speech about the Dem- 
ocratic party, in declamation against Free Soil, 
and in advocacy of Non-Intervention. 

Mr. Butler of Connecticut followed in a speech 
in which he indignantly repelled the charges 
made against the North of aggression. 


FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


Arrangements have been made to have The 
Friend of Youth carried by Express to Philadel- 
phia. it will he delivered to subscribers in that 
city by William Alcorn, for 6214 cents a year. 








SPEECHES FOR SALE BY BUELL & BLANCHARD, 


Sixth Street, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Debate in the Senate on the Right of Petition, containing 
Speeches of Messrs. Chase, Seward, and Hale. Sixteen 
pages. Price, $1 per 100. 

Speech of Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, in the 
House of Representatives, on the Slavery Question. Eight 
pages. Price, 50 ceuts per 100. 

Speeches of Mr. Bissell of Illinois, and Mr.Campbell of 
Ohio, on the same subject. Price of each, 50 cents per 100. 

Speech of Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, on the Slavery 
Question, delivered in the Senate of the United States, 
March 4, 1850. Price, 50 cents per 100. 

Speech of Mr. Seward, of New York, on Mr. Clay’s Com- 
promise Resolutions, delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, March 11, 1850. Price, $1 per 100. 

Speech of Mr. Fowler, of Massachusetts, on the Slavery 
Question, delivered in the House of Representatives, March 
11, 1850. Price, $1 per 100. 





RAILROADS AND TELEGRAPHS 


Have brought distant cities and markets near our deors ; 
and it is wisdom on the yart of our business men to improve 
these facilities. Merchants would find it for their interest 
to trade at SIMMONS’S OAK HALL, in Boston, which 
is probably the largest Clothing Establishment in our 
country. 











WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 


. great remedy for CONSUMPTION, and the best 
remedy known to man for 


Asthma of every stage, Liver Complaints, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Coughs, Colds, Bleeding of the Lungs, 
Shortness of Breath, Pains and Weakness in the 
Side, Breast, §c., and all other diseases of the 

PULMONARY ORGANS. 


From the Boston Post. 


Dr. S. W. Fowle, 138 Washington street, has an article en- 
titled as above, which we believe is the best preparation 
hitherto discovered for the cure of colds and other con- 
sumptive complaints. Having tested this medicine, we can 
speak with confidence as to its salutary effects in removing 
colds and other complaints incident to this season of the 
a From the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Wherever this medicine is introduced, it at once attains 
that high reputation which it sv richly deserves. What 
can stop its sale, when on every hand can be witnessed its 
wonderfal cures? The worst cases of asthma, receat but 
dangerous coughs, and also those that are of long standing, 
bronchitis, and one S its early stages, are always 

u by this remarkable medicine. 
: Be nat deceived by impostors. The public should be care- 
ful to get the genuine article, as the imitations and counter- 
feits, being put up by those who know nothing of medicine, 
or of the diseases of the human system, are entirely unsafe 
and dangerous. 

None genuine unless signed J. BUTTS on the wrapper. 

The genuine Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry is now 
for sale by duly appointed agents, and all respectable deal- 
ers in meiicine, jn all large cities and all important towns 
a the United States, Canadas, and British Prov- 

nees. 


i ape all orders to SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, 
ass. 


For sale by R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D. C., and 
Druggists generally, everywhere. 





SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS. 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S NEW STOCK, 
At No. 2, Milk street, Boston, 


E SURPASSINGLY RICH AND EXTENSIVE, 
and claims the early attention of all purch , at whole- 
sale or retail. 

This assortment comprises all kinds of 


SILKS FOR DRESSES, 
In black and fancy colors, superior qualities and styles, fresh 
and new. 

LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS 
Ofevery known variety and quality, from the highest to the 
lowest cost. 

FRENCH SACKS, VISITES, MANTILLAS, 
And all articles that are worn as substitutes for shawls. Al- 


so, SILKS in the proper widths, for those who prefer to 
make these garments for themselves. 


ALL KINDS OF CANTON AND INDIA 
SHAWLS AND SILKS; 
In particular, an immense variety of CRAPE SHAWLS, 


embroidered, plain, and damask figured, in a fall agsort- 
ment of colors. 


BLACK INDIA SATINS and SILKS, all qualities. 
CASHMERE SCARFS and MANTLES. 

BLACK SILKS and BLACK SILK SHAWLS. 
RAY STATE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS. 
CAMELEON SATINS and SATIN DE CHINES. 
FRENCH SATINS, all colors. 

BOMBASINES and ALPACCAS, finest qualities. 
WIDE SILK VELVE,TS, for Mantillas and Shawls. 


In brief, we would say to purchasers of the above Goods, 
in any quantity, or large, that we can and will supply 
their wants at the lowest sible prices, and with s' 
qualities and styles of js as cannot be found at other 
stores. JEWETT & PRESUOTT, 

March 14—3m No. 2. Milk street, Boston. 








LARD FOR OIL. 
LAY WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 


1. Apply to 
Lar). TOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Mancfacturer, 
Jan.20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O.) 
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nh _ Devoted to the Free 

ratare, Politics, Religion ar as to Philosophy, Lite- 

dollara per year, in advance. umanity. Terms, three 
New subscribers, remitting . . 

with the work from the beginn six dollars, will be supplied 


ee ing t 
volume, until the edition printed is exhawe eee ——_ 


Contents of No. 10 
Judicial Oaths. 
Specimens of German Lyrics 
Two New Trinities. 
The Writings of R. W. Emerson. 
Panslavism. 
The Postal System. 
Short Reviews and Notices. 
Published by COOLIDGE & WILEY, No. 12 Water st., 
Boston, and sold at the Bookatores. Mar. 14.~1mi 


LITTELUS LIVING AGE, 
ONTENTS OF No. 305. — Price, twelve and a halt 
cents. 
1. Russian Aggression in the East.— United Service Mag- 
azine. 
2. Fatal Presentiments.— Edinburgh Magazine. 
3 Shepherd’s Calendar; Dogs.— Blackword’s Magazine. 
4. My First Folly. —Knighi’s Quarter y Magazine. 
5. Mills, the Mormon, and Colonel Tark.— Williamsburg 
mes. 
6 New Mexico and the Indians.—S/. Louis Republican. 
7. West Point Academy.— New Yo:k Evening Post. 
8. Supreme Court of the United States. — New York 
Tribune. 
9. O'd and New Tunes; Psalm Tinkering.—Presbyterian. 
10. Piteairn Islanders, 1849.—Chambers’s Journal 
Ll. London Gossip.—Jb. 
12. Letters from Jama’ea, 1 and 2.—W, C. Bryant. 
With Postry and Short Articles. 





WasuHincTon, December 27, 1845. 
Of allthe Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, thie 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immene extent and 
comprehension, inc!udes a portraiture of the hawan mind in 
the utmostexpansion of the present age. 
J. Q. ADAMS. 
Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston 


Oe For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Lant-and-a-half street and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
on. 








CALIFORNIA, 

— Dyprougeten. [A NOVELTY.—Philip Thorp, just retarned 

from California, has constructed a packing trunk for 
baggage, 26 inches long, 16 wide, and 20 deep, which, at the 
mines, is the best gold separator ever used; being a combi- 
nation of the rocker, pan, and quicksilver gold-catcher, ALL 
IN ONE. It pumps the water, washes rapidly, and eaves 
all the gold. Price only $20. Quicksilver operating pans, 
only $3. Gold-catching creviced ravines, $1.50. Very su 
perior tin pans, 75 cents. Gold-finding angers, all sizes 
Quicksilver at $1.25. Beautiful maps of California, 25 
cents, &c., &e. 

Orders from any part of the country attended to, and the 
articles shipped to care of Cooke, Baker, & Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Passage tickets procured, and good berths secured, for per 
sons at a distance, for a fee of $1 for my services. Any de- 
sired information alwaya free. Address, at the Califurnia 
Depot and Passenger Office, 11 Park Row, New York, 

Feb. 21—4t ARNOLD BUFFUM. 


TO TRUSTEES OF DISTRICT SCHOOLS, 
AGENTS WANTED. 
To all persons interested in the diffusion of useful 
knowledge—valuable books for public, private, and 
district school libraries. 


SEARS’ PICTORIAL LIBRARY, 


WELVE volnmes, large octavo, substantially bound in 

leather. Embellished with more than TWO THOU- 
SAND ENGRAVINGS, designed and executed by the 
most eminent artists of England and America. 


———_- 





From his Excellency Hamilton Fish, Governor of the State 
of New York. 

Dear Sir: I have not had time, amid other engagements, 
for a very thorough examination of the series of Pictorial 
Works which you have been so kind as to send me. I have, 
however, examined them sufficiently to justify me in saying 
that they are compiled with care, and are highly interesting 
and useful Family Books pure in their moral tendency, and 
replete with valuable information. They are good books, 
and worthy of a place in our District School Libraries. 

HAMILTON FISH. 

Mr. RozertT SEArs. 


From the Hon. Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State and 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 

State oF New York, Secretary's Orrice, 
Department of Common Sthools, Albany, April 10, 1849. 
Sie: I have examined your series of Pictorial Works ; i 

find them to contain a large amount of valuable information, 
and take pleasure in cheerfully recommending them as smit- 
able books to be introduced into the Common and District 
School Libraries of this State. 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN. 
Mr. Ropert SEARS. 


Recommendation of Hon Robert H. Pruwn, Gabriel P. Di- 
sosway, James D. Button, James W. Beekman. and 
Alonzo Jolinson, Committee on Colieges, Academies, and 
Common S hools. 


New York Lecistatvre, April 5, 1849. 
We have examined the PICTORIAL WORKS* edited 
and published by Mr. Robert Sears, 128 Nassau street, New 
York, prepared for DIS TRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
and are of the opinion that they deserve a place in these in- 
stitutions, designed as they are for the diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 








* The works alluded to, as having been examined and rec- 
ommended for the Libraries, are as follows: A New and 
Populus Pictorial Description of the United States—Picto- 
rial History of the American Revolution — Scenes and 
Sketches of Continentul Europe — Description of Great 
Britain and Ireland—Pictorial Fami y Annual—Treasury 
of Knowledge—Information for the People—The Family 
Instructor—Pictorial Sunday-Book—Bibie Biography—Bi- 
ble History—Second Series of the Wonders of the World. 

ROBERT H. PRUYN, Chairman. 
GABRIEL P. DISOSWAY. 
JAMES D. BUTTON. 

JAMES W. BEFKMAN. 
ALONZO JOHNSON, 





ie AGENTS WANTED in every section of the Union 
to sell the above works. To men of enterp ise and tact, this 
offers an opportunity for usefol, pleasant, and profitable em- 
ployment. A cash capital of at least twenty-five or fifty doi- 
lars will be necessary. Full particulars will be given on 
application, either ee or by letter. Postage must in 
all cases be paid. Please address 

ROBERT SEARS, 128 Nassan street, N. York 


To Publishers of Newspapers thrcughout the State 

of New York: 

O’s~ Newspapers copying this advertisement entire, well 
displayed, as above, without any a'teration or abridgment, 
(including this notice,) and giving it one or more insertions, 
shall receive a copy of any one of our $250 or $3 works, 
(subject to their order,) by sendivg direct to the publisher. 

fre No letter will be taken trom the office unless post 
paid. Feb. 14—4t 


VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 
ACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, second edition: A compi- 
lation from the writings ef Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. 
Giddings, Hon. J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of 
the United States Government to Slavery, and embracing a 
history of the Mexican war, its origin and objects. By Lo-~ 
ring Moody. Price 20 cents. 

Nathaniel P. Rogers.—The second edition of a collec- 
tion from the writings of Nathaniel P. Rogers. Price, in 
neat cloth binding, $1. 

Narrative of the Life of William W,. Brown, a Fu- 
gitive Slave; written by himself. Complete edition—tenth 
thousand. Price 25 ceuts. 

Auto-Biography of H. C, Wright: Human Life, illus- 
trated in my individual experience as a Child, a Youth, and 
a Man.. By Henry U. Wright. “There is properly no his- 
tory; only biography.”—R. W. Emerson. Price $). 

The above works are just published and for sale by 

Sept. 27.—6m BELA MARSH, 25 Cornhill, Boston. 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, 
HIS new and attractive journal for Youth, edited by 
Mrs. Bailey, and publisbed at Washington, can be had 
at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 25 Cornhill. 
Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; delivered in Boston, free of 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
Nov. 25. © 25 Cornhill, Boston. 











JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 
Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. Il.—y 





FIRE-PROOF CHESTS. 
pacees Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 
will stand more fire than any others made in this coun- 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chests, 
700 now in use, and we still make chests in the ordinary way, 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filters, 
Portable Water a for “~. sick —s "5" Seal — 
Letter Copyin resses, Fire-Proof Doors for Ranke an 
— * “EVANS & WATSON, 
76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N.B. Country Merchants are invited to call and examine 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. Feb. 1. 


BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No. 25 Cornhill. 


HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 
T by Express, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 _ year, free of postage ; single 

ies; six and a quarter cen 
“nN = the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. + 

S ripti d renewals respectfully solicited by 
ov ose iscsiaas GEO. W. LIGHT, 25 Cornhill. 


EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W. LATHAM & CO., 
Washington, D. C., 


DEts in checks, drafts, accept » promi 
bank notes, and coin. 











y notes 


BANK NOTES. 
Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 
DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 
in Washington and Georgetown, collect d, and remittances 
Promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
oston funds, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 





COLLECTIONS 
Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 
favorable terms. 
EXCHANGE. 


Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi- 

pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rates. 
02°F Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P, M. 
Nov. 15—tf 





BOARDING, 
RS. EMILY H, STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street, 


between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 25—tf 





MEDICAL CARD. 


ARVEY LINDSLY, M. D., C street, next to the corner 
of Four-and-a-half street, Washington. May 24. 


DRS, MUSSEY, 
EDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 
street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Obio. 
R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 
Jan. 4, W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 








LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
J 8 pede tel & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 


JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and 
ar asoweand 


take acknowledgmen 
ticut, New Hampshire, 
Missour acer pi neerg conan. New Yor and Arkansas. 
Jan.6.—tf 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































AA THE NATIONAL ERA, WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 14, 1850. . ag 
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[CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE 
: fourths of the 
polities es country since the adoption — 
Pronstitation has oe psa iy ors Bei tee 
> any 8 oj States obtained a cession from 
ion, the Unit tern territory. 
Georgia of the whole of her wes' ‘tabs of Al. 
now embracing the rich and shoagaene non ag Se 
abama. In vai Pree Re pert of Louisiana, 
om Baga Bioowel, have been framed as 
slaveholding States. In 1919, the cession 7 a 
ida was made, bringing another a oa 4 slave- 
holding property and territory. Sir, the honora- 
ble member from South Carolina thought he saw 
in certain operations of the Government, such as 
the manner of collecting the revenue and the ten- 
dency of those measures to promote emigration 
into the country, what accounts for the more 
rapid growth of the North than the South. He 
thinks they were not the operation of time, but of 
the system of government established under this 
Constitution. That isa matter of opinion. To 
a certain extent, it may be 80; but it does 
seem to me that if any operation of the Govern- 
ment could be shown in any degree to have pro- 
moted the population, and growth, and wealth of 
the North, it is mach more sure that there are 
sundry important and distinct operations of the 
Government, about which no man can doubt, 
tending to promote, and which absolutely have 
promoted, the increase of the slave interest and 
the slave territory of theSouth. Allow me to say 
that it was not time that brought in Louisiana ; 
it was the act of men. It was not time that brought 
in Florida; it was the act of men. And lastly, 
sir, to complete those acts of men who have con- 
tributed so much to enlarge the area and the 
sphere of the institution of slavery, Texas, great 
and vast and illimitable Texas, was added to the 
Union as a slave State in 1845; and that, sir, 
pretty much closed the whole chapter and settled 
the whole account. That closed the whole chap- 
ter, that settled the whole account, because the 
annexation of Texas, upon the conditions and 
under the guaranties upon which she was admit- 
ted, did not leave an acre of land capable of being 
cultivated by slave labor between this Capitol and 
the Kio ctrande or the Nueces, or whatever is the 
proper boundary of Texas—not an acre, not one. 
From that moment, the whole country from hereto 
the western boundary of T'exas was fixed, pledged, 
fastened, decided to be slave territory forever, by 
the solemn guaranties oflaw. And I now say, sir, 18 
the proposition upon which I stand this day, and 
upon the truth and firmness of which I intend to act 
until it is overthrown, that there is not at this mo- 
ment within the United States, or any territory 
of the United States, a single foot of land the 
character of which, in regard to its being free soil 
territory or slave territory, is not fixed by some 
law, and some irrepealable law, beyond the power 
of the action of this Government. Now, is it not 
80 with respect to Texas? Why, it is most man- 
ifestly so. The honorable member from South 
Carolina, at the time of the admission of Texas, 
held an important pest in the Executive depart- 
ment of the Government ; he was Secretary of 
State Another eminent person of great activity 
and adroitness in affairs, I mean the late Secretary 
of the Treasury, (Mr. Walker,) was a leading 
member of this body, and took the lead in the 
business of annexation ; and I must say that they 
did their business faithfully ; there was no botch 
in it. They rounded it off, and made as close 
joiner-work as ever was put together. Resolutions 
of annexation were brought into Congress fitly 
joined together—compact, firm, efficient, conclusive 
upon the great object which they had in view. 

Allow me to read the resolution. It isthethird 
clause of the second section of the resolution of 
the 1st March, 1845, for the admission of Texas. 
That clause reads in these words : 

“ New States, of convenient size, not exceeding four in 
number, in addi‘ion to said State of Texas, and having 
sufficient population, may hereafter, by the consent of said 
State, be formed out ot the territory thereof, which shall 
be entitled to admission under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. And such States as may be formed ont 
of that portion of said territory lying south of thirty six 
degrees thirty minutes north latitude, commonly known as 
the Missouri Compromise line, shall be admitted into the 
Union with or without slavery, as the people of each State 
asking admission may desire’ andin such State or States 
as shall be formed out of said territory north of said Mis- 
souri Compromise line, slavery or involuntary servitude 
(except for crime) shall be prohihited.” 

Now, what is here stipulated, enacted, secured ? 
It is, that all Texas south of 36° 30’, which is 
nearly the whole of it, shall be admitted into the 
Union as a slave State—it was a slave State, and 
therefore came in as a slave State; and that new 
States shall be made ont of it; and that such 
States as are formed out of that portion of Texas 
lying south of 36° 30’ may come in as slave 
States to the number of four, in addition to the 
State then in existence, and admitted at that 
time by these resolutions. I know no mode of 
legislation which can strengthen that. I knowno 
mode of recognition that can add a tittle of 
weight to it. I listened respectfully to the reso- 
lutions of my honorable friend from Tennessee, 
(Mr. Beri] He proposed to recognise that stip- 
ulation with Texas. But any additional recogni- 
tion would weaken the force of it; because it 
stands here on the ground of a contract for a 
consideration. It is a Jaw founded on a contract 
with Texas, and destined to carry that contract 
into effect. A recognition founded on any con- 
sideration and any contract would not be 80 
strong as it now stands on the face of the resolu- 
tion. Now, I know no way, I candidly confess, 
in which this Government, acting in good faith, 
as I trust it always will, can relieve itself from 
that stipulation and pledge, by any honest course 
of legislation whatever. And, therefore, I say 
again that, so far as Texas is concerned—the 
whole of ‘I'exas south of 36° 30', which I sup- 
pose embraces all the slave territory—there is no 
land, not an acre, the character of which is not 
established by law, a law which cannot be re- 
pealed without the violation of a contract. 

I hope, sir, that it is now apparent that my 
proposition, so far as Texas is concerned, has 
been maintained, and the provision in this arti- 
cle—and it has been well suggested by my friend 
from Rhode Island that that part of Texas which 
lies north of thirty-four degrees of north latitude 
may be formed into three States—is dependent 
in like manner upon the consent of Texas, her- 
self a slave State. 

Well, now, sir, how came it? How came it 
that within these walls, where it is said by the 
honorable member from South Carolina that the 
free States have a majority—this resolution of 
annexation, such as I have described it, found a 
Majority in both Houses of Congress? Why, 
sir, it found that majority by the vast addition of 
Northern votes added to the entire Southern vote, 
or at least nearly the whole of the Southern 
votes. 
Southern votes. In the House of Representa- 
tives it stood, I think, about eighty Southern 
votes for the admission of ‘Texas, and about fifty 
Northern votes for the admission of Texas. In 





the Senate the vote stood for the admission of 


Texas, twenty-seven, aud twenty-five against it ; 
and of those twenty-seven votes, constituting a 
majority for the admission of Texas in this body, 


no less than thirteen of them came from the free 
States—four of them were from New England. 


The whole of these thirteen Senators from the 


free States—within a fraction, you see, of one- 


half of all the votes in this body for the admis- 


sion of Texas, with its immeasurable extent of 


slave territory—were sent to this body by free- 
soil votes. 

Sir, there is not so remarkable a chapter in our 
history of political events, political parties, and 
political men, as is afforded by this measure for 
the admission of Texas, with this immense terri- 
tory, that a bird cannot fly over in a week. 
[Laughter.] Sir, New England, with some of 
her votes, supported this measure. Three-fourths 
of the votes of liberty-loving Connecticut went 
for it in the other House, and one-half here. 
There was one vote for it in Maine, but I am 
happy to say not the vote of the honorable mem- 
ber who addressed the Senate the day before yes- 
terday, [Mr. Hamuin,] and who was then a Rep- 
resentative from Maine in the other House; but 
there was a vote or two from Maine—aye, and 
there was one vote for it from Massachusetts, the 
gentleman then representing and now living in 
the district in which the prevalence of free-soil 
sentiment for a couple of years or so has defeated 
the choice of any member to represent it in Con- 
gress. Sir, that body of Northern and Eastern 
men, who gave those votes at that time, are now 


seen taking upon themselves, in the nomenclature 
of politics, the appellation of the Northern De- 
mocracy. They undertook to wield the destinies 
of this empire—if I may call a republic an em- 
policy was, and they persisted in 
it, to bring into this country all the territory 
they could. They did it under pledges abso- 
lute pledges, to the slave interest in the case 
of Texas, and afterwards in the case of these new 
conquests. My honorable friend from Georgia, 
in March, 1847, moved the Senate to declare that 
the war ought not to he prosecuted for acquisi- 
conquest, for the dismemberment of 
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as. Those two gentlemen would have the resolu- 
tion of annexation just as it is, and they voted for 
it just as it is, and their eyes were all open to it. 
My honorable friend, the member who addressed 
us the other other day, from South Carolina, was 
then Secretary of State. e 
with Mr. Murphy, the Chargé d’Affaires of the 
United States in Texas, had been published. 
That correspondence was all before those gentle- 
men, and the Secretary had the boldness and can- 
dor to avow in that correspondence that the great 
object sought by the annexation of ‘Texas was to 
strengthen the slave interest of this country. 
Why, sir, he said, in so many words—— 
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His correspondence 


Mr.CALHOUN. Will the honorable Senator 


permit me to interrupt him for a moment? 


Mr. WEBSTER. Certainly. 
Mr. CALHOUN. Iam very reluctant to in- 


terrupt the honorable gentleman; but, upon a 
point of so much importance, I deem it right to 
put myself rectus in curia. 1 did not put it upon 
the ground assumed by the Senator. I put it 


upon this ground: that Great Britain had an- 
nounced to this country, in so many words, that 
her object was to abolish slavery in Texas, and, 
through Texas, to accomplish the abolishment of 
slavery in the United States and the world. The 
ground I put on it was, that it would make an ex- 
posed frontier; and if Great Britain succeeded 
in her object, it would be impossible that that 
frontier could be secured against the aggression of 
the Abolitionists; and that this Government was 
bound, under the guaranties of the Constitution, 
to protect us against such a state of things. 

Mr. WEBSTER. That comes, I suppose, sir, 
to exactly the same thing. It was, that Texas 
must be obtained for the security of the slave in- 
terest of the South. 

Mr.CALHOUN. Another view is very dis- 
tinctly given. 

Mr. WEBSTER. That was the object set 
forth in the correspondence of a worthy gentle- 
man not now living, who preceded the honorable 
member from South Carolina in that office. There 
repose on the files of the Department of State, 
as I have occasion to know, strong letters from 
Mr. Upshur tothe United States Minister in Eng- 
land, and I believe there are some to the same 
minister from the honorable Senator himself, as- 
serting to this extent the sentiments of this Gov- 
ernment, that Great Britain was expected not to 
interfere to take Texas out of the hands of its 
then existing Government, and make it a free 
country. But my argument, my suggestion, is 
this: that those gentlemen who composed the 
Northern Democracy when Texas was brought 
into the Union, saw with all their eyes that it was 
brought in as a slave country, and brought in for 
the purpose of being maintained as slave territory 
to the Greek Kalends. I rather think the honor- 
able gentleman who was then Secretary of State 
might, in some of his correspondence with Mr. 
Murphy, have suggested that it was not expedient 
to say too much about this subject, that it might 
create some alarm; but, sir, he did avow it boldly 
and manfully ; he did not disguise his conduct. 
Mr.CALHOUN. Never, never. 

Mr. WEBSTER. What he means he is very 
apt to say. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Always, always. 

Mr. WEBSTER. And [ honor him for it. 
This was in 1845, Then, in 1847, fagrante bello 
between the United States and Mexico, the prop- 
osition I have mentioned was brought forward by 
my friend from Georgia—the Northern Democ- 
racy voting straight ahead against it. Their rem- 
edy was to apply to the acquisitions, after they 
should come in, the Wilmot Proviso. What fol- 
lows? These two gentlemen, worthy and honor- 
able and influential men—and if they had not 
been they could not have carried the measure— 
these two gentlemen, members of this body, 
brought in Texas, and by their votes they pre- 
vented the passage of the resolution of the hon- 
orable member from Georgia, and then they went 
home and took the lead in the Free Soil party. 
And there they stand, sir! They leave us here, 
bound in honor and conscience by the resolutions 
of annexation—they leave us here to take the 
odium of fulfilling the obligations, in favor of sla- 
very which they voted us into, or else the greater 
odium of violating those obligations while they 
are at home making rousing and capital speeches 
for free soil and no slavery. [Laughter.] And, 
therefore, I say, sir, that there is not a chapter in 
our history, respecting public measures and pub- 
lic men, more full of what should create surprise; 
more full of what does create, in my mind, ex- 
treme mortification, than that of the conduct of 
this Northen Democracy. 

Mr. President, sometimes, when a man is found 
in a new relation to things around him and to 
other men, he says the world has changed, and 
that he has not changed. I believe, sir, that our 
self-respect leads us often to make this declaration 
in regard to ourselves when it is not exactly true. 
Au individual is more apt to change, perhaps, than 
all the world around him isto change. But, under 
the present circumstance, and under the respon- 
sibility which I know I incur by what I am now 
stating here, I feel at Nberty to recur to the va- 
rious expressions and statements, made at various 
times, of my own opinions and resolutions re- 
specting the admission of Texas, and all that has 
followed. Sir, as early as 1836, or in the earlier 
part of 1837, a matter of conversation and cor- 
respondence between myself and some private 
friends, was this project of annexing Texas to the 
United States; and an honorable gentleman with 
whom I have had a long acquaintance, a friend of 
mine, now perhaps in this Chamber—I mean 
General Hamilton, of South Carolina—was know- 
ing to that correspondence. I had voted for the 
recognition of Texan independence, because I be- 
lieved it was an existing fact, surprising and as- 
tonishing as it was, and I wished well to the new 
Republic; but I manifested from the first utter 
opposition to bringing her with her territory into 
the Union. I had occasion, sir, in 1837, to meet 
friends in New York, on some political occasion, 
and I then stated my sentiments upon the subject. 
It was the first time that { had occasion to advert 
to it; and I willask a friend near me to do me the 
favor to read an extract from the speech, for the 
Senate may find it rather tedious to listen to the 
whole of it. It was delivered in Niblo’s Garden in 
1837. 


Mr. Greene then read the following extract 
from the speech of the honorable Senator to which 
he referred : 


“Gentlemen, we all see that, by whomsoever possessed, 
Texas is likely to be a slavebolding country; and I frankly 
avow my entire unwillingness to do anything which shall 
exterd the slavery of the African race on this contirent, or 
add other slaveholding States to the Union. 

“When I say that { regard slavery in itself as a great 
moral, social, and political evil, I only use language which 
has been adopted by distinguished men, themeelves citizens 
of slaveholding States. 

“T shall do nothing therefore, to favor or encourage its 
farther extension. We have Savery already among us. ‘The 
Constitution found it among us; it reeognised it, and gave 
it solemn guaranties. 

“To the full extent of these guaranties, we are all bound 
in honor, in justice, and by the Constitution. All the stipn- 
lations contained in the Constitution in favor of the slave- 
holding States, which are already in the Union, onght to be 
fulfilled, and, so far as depends on me, shall be fulfilled in 
in the fulness of their spirit and to the exactness of their 
letter. Slavery as it exists in the States is beyond the 
reach of Congress. It is a concern of the States themselves. 
They have never submitted it to Congress, and Congress 
has no rightful power over it. 

“T shall concur, theref»re, in no act, no measure. no me- 
nace, no indication of purpose which shall interfere or 
threaten to interfere with the exclusive authority of the 
several States over the subject of slavery, as it exists within 
their respective limits. All this appears to me to be matter 
of plain and imperative duty. 

* Bat when we come to speak of admitting new States, the 
subject assumes an entirely differert aspect. Our rights and 
duties are then both different. * * * 

« T see, therefore, no political necessity for the annexation 
of Texas to the Union—no advantages to be derived from it; 
and objections to it of a strong, and, in my judgment, of a 
decisive character.” 


Mr: WEBSTER. I have nothing, sir, to add 
to nor to take back from those sentiments. That, 
the Senate will perceive, was in 1837. The pur- 
pose of immediately annexing Texas at that time 
was abandoned or postponed ; and it was not re- 
vived with any vigor for some years. In the mean 
time, it had so happened that I had become a 
member of the Executive Administration, and was 
for short period in the Department of State. The 
annexation of Texas had hecome a subject of con- 
versation—not confidential—with the President 
and heads of Departments, as well as with other 
public men. No serious attempt was then made 
to bring it about. I left the Department of State 
in May, 1843, and shortly after I learned, though 
no way connected with official information, that a 
design had been taken up of bringing in Texas, 
with her slave territory and population, into the 
United States. I was here in Washington at the 
time, and the persons are now here who will re- 
member that we had an arranged meeting for con- 
versation upon it. I went home to Massachusetts 
and proclaimed the existence of that purpose, but 
I could get no audience, and but little attention. 
Some did not believe it, and some were engaged 
in their own pursuits. They had gone to their 


great political parties against this annexation; 


Whigs, and leading Whigs, I am ed to say 


accepted the 
the 
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farms, or to their merchandise, and it was impos- 
sible to arouse any sentiment in New England or 
in Massachusetts that should combine the two 


and, indeed, there was no hope of bringing the 
Northern Democracy into that view, for the lean- 
ing was all the other way. But, sir, even with 


there was great indifference towards the admis- 
sion of Texas with slave territory into this Union. 
It went on. I was then out of Congress. The 
annexation resolutions passed the ist of March, 
1845, Texas complied with them; the Legisla- 
ture of Texas complied with the conditions and 
guaranties; for the phraseology of 
age of the resolution is, that Texas is to 
come in “ upon the conditions and under the guar- 
anties herein prescribed.” I happened to be re- 
turned to the Senate in March, 1845, and was 
here in December, 1845, when the acceptance by 
proposed by Congress 
‘were laid before us by the President, and an act 
for the consummation of the connection was laid 


completed. A final law doing the deed of annex- 
ation ultimately had not been passed; and when 
it was upon its final passage here, I expressed my 
opposition to 


it, and recorded my vote in the neg- 
ative; and there that vote stands, with the obser- 
vations that 1 made upon that occasion. It hap- 
pened that between 1837 and this time, on vari- 
ous occasions and opportunities, I had expressed 
my entire opposition to the admission of slave 
States, or the acquisiiton of new slave territories, 
to be added to the United States. I know, sir, no 
change in my own sentiments or my own purposes 
in that respect. I will now again ask my friend 
from Rhode Island to read another extract from a 
speech of mine, made at a Whig Convention in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1847. 


_ Mr. Greene here read the following extract: 


“ We hear much just now of a panacea for the dangers 
and evils of slavery and slave annexation, which they call 
the‘ Wilmot Proviso.’ That certainly i- a just sentiment, 
but it is not a sentiment to found any new party upon = It 
is not a sentiment on which Massachusetts Whigs differ. 
There is not a man in this hall who holds to it more firmly 
than I do, nor one who acheres to it more than another. 

“T feel some little interest in this matter, sir Did not I 
commit myself in 1838 to the whole doctrine, fally, entirely? 
And I must be permitted to say that I cannot quite consent 
that more recent discoverers should claim the merit and take 
out a patent. 

“| deny the priority of their invention. Allow me tosay 
sir, itis not theirthunder.” * * * 

“ We are to use the first and last and every occasion which 
offers to oppose the extension of slave power 

“ But I speak of it here, as in Congress, asa political ques- 
tion, a question for statesmen to act upon. e must 80 re- 
gardit. I certainly do not mean to say that it isless impor- 
tant in a moral point of view, that it is not more important 
in many other points of view ; but, asa legislator, orinany 
official capacity, | must look at it, consider it, and decide it 
as a matter of political action.” 

Mr. WEBSTER. On other occasions, in de- 
bates here, I have expressed my determina- 
tion to vote for no acquisition, or cession, or an- 
nexation, North or South, East or West. My 
opinion has been that we have territory enough, 
and that we should follow the Spartan maxim, 
“improve, adorn what you have, seek no further.” 
I think that it was in some observations that | made 
here on the three million loan bill that I avowed 
that sentiment. In short, sir, the sentiment has 
been avowed quite as often, in as many places, 
and before as many assemblies, as any of the hum- 
ble sentiments of mine ought to be avowed. 

But now, that, under certain conditions, ‘Texas 
is in with all her territories, as a slave State, with 
a solemn pledge that, if she is divided into many 
States, those States may come in as slave States 
south of 36° 30’, how are we to deal with it? I 
know no way of honorable legislation but, when 
the proper time comes for the enactment, to cirry 
into effect all that we havestipulated to do. I do 
not entirely agree with my honorable friend from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Betu.] that, as soon as the time 
comes when she is entitled to another Represent- 
ative, we should create a new State. The rulein 
regard to it I take to be this; that, when we have 
created new States out of Territories, we have 
generally gone upon the idea that, when there is 
population enough to form a State, sixty thousand 
or some such thing, we would create a State ; but 
it may be thought quite a different thing when a 
State is divided, and two or more States made out 
of it. It does not follow, in such a case, that the 
same rule of apportionment should be applied. 
That, however, is a matter for the consideration 
of Congress when the proper time arrives. I may 
not be here. I may have no vote to give on the 
occasion ; but I wish it to be distinctly understood 
to-day, that, according to my view of the matter, 
this Government is solemnly pledged by law to 
create new States out of Texas, with her consent, 
when her population shall justify such a proceed- 
ing, and so far as such States are formed out of 
Texan territory lying south of 36° 30’, to let 
them come in as slave States. That is the mean- 
ing of the resolution which our friends, the 
Northern Democracy, have left us to fulfil ; and J, 
for one, mean to fulfil it, because! will not violate 
the faith of the Government. 

Now, as to California and New Mexico, I hold 
slavery to be excluded from those Territories by 
alaw even superior to that which admits and 
sanctions it in Texas. I mean the law of nature— 
of physical geography—the law of the formation 
of the earth. That law settles forever, with a 
strength beyond all terms of human enactment, 
that slavery cannot exist in California or New 
Mexico. Understand me, sir; I mean slavery as 
we regard it; slaves in the gross, of the colored 
race, tranferable by sale and delivery like other 
property. I shall not discuss that point. I leave 
it to the learned gentlemen who have undertaken 
to discuss it; but I suppose there is no slave of 
that description in California now. I understand 
that peonism, a sort of penal servitude, exists 
there, or rather a sort of voluntary sale of a man 
and his offspring for debt, as it is arranged and 
exists in some parts of California and New Mex- 
ico. But what I mean to say is, that African sla- 
very, a8 we see it among us, is as utterly impossi- 
ble to find itself, or to be found in Mexico, as any 
other natural impossibility. Californiaand New 


foot of slavery by the same overpowering wing of 
an act of Congress. Sir, wherever there is a par- 
ticular good to be done; wherever there is a foot 
of land to be staid back from becoming slave ter- 
ritory, [ am ready to assert the principle of the 
exclusion of slavery. 1 am pledged to it from the 
year 1837; I have been pledged to it again and 
again; and I will perform those pledges; but 1 
will not do a thing unnecessary, that wounds the 
feelings of others, or that does disgrace to my 
own understanding. 

Mr. President, in the excited times in which 
we live, there is found to exist a state of crimina- 
tion and recrimination between the North and 
South. There are lists of grievances produced 
by each; and those grievances, real or supposed, 
alienate the minds of one portion of the country 
from the other, exasperate the feelings, subdue 
the sense of fraternal connection and patriotic 
love and mutual regard. I shall bestow a little 
attention, sir, upon these various grievances pro- 
duced on the one side and on the other. I begin 
with the complaints of the South. I will not an- 
swer, further than J have, the general statements 
of the honorable Senator from South Carolina, 
that the North has grown upon the South in con- 
sequence of the manner of administering this 
Government, in the collecting of its revenues, and 
so forth. They are disputed topics, and I have 
no inclination to enter into them. But I will 
state these complaints, especially one complaint 
of the South, which has in my opinion just found- 
ation; and that is, that there has been found at 
the North, among individuals and among the le- 
gislators of the North, a disinclination to perform 
fully their constitutional duties in regard to the 
return of persons bound to service, who have es- 
caped into the free States. In that respect, it is 
my judgment that the South is right, and the 
North is wrong. Every member of every North- 
ern Legislature is bound by oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States; and this arti- 
cle of the Constitution, which says to these 
States they shall deliver up fugitives from ser- 
vice, is as binding in honor and conscience as any 
other article. No man falfils his duty in any 
Legislature who sets himself to find excuses, eva- 
sions, escapes, from this constitutional duty. 
I have always thought that the Constitution ad- 
dressed itself to the Legislatures of the States 
themselves, or to the States themselves. It says 
that those persons escaping to other States shall 
be delivered up, and I confess I have always been 
of the opinion that it was an injunction upon the 
States themselves. When it is said that a person 
escaping into another State, and becoming there- 
fore within the jurisdiction of that State, shall be 
delivered up, it seems to me the import of the 
passage is, that the State itself, in obedience to 
the Constitution, shall cause him to be delivered 
up. Thatis my judgment. I have always enter- 
tained it, and I entertain it now. But when the 
subject, some years ago, was before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the majority of the 
Judges held that the power to cause fugitives 
from service to be delivered up was a power to be 
exercised under the authority of this Govern- 
ment. I do not know, on the whole, that it may 
not have been a fortunate decision. My habit is 
to respect the result of judicial deliberations and 
the solemnity of judicial decisions. But, as it 
now stands, the business of seeing that these fu- 
gitives are delivered up resides in the power of 
Congress and the National Judicature, and my 
friend at the head of the Judiciary Committee 
has a bill on the subject now before the Senate, 
with some amendments to it, which I propose to 
support, with all its provisions, to the fullest ex- 
tent. AndI desire to call the attention of all 
sober-minded men, of all conscientious men in the 
North, of all men who are not carried away by 
any fanatical idea or by any false idea whatever, 
to their constitutional obligations. I put it to all 
the sober and sound minds at the North as a 
question of morals and a question of conscience— 
What right have they, in their legislative capa- 
city, or apy other, to endeavor to get round this 
Constitution, to embarrass the free exercise of 
the rights secured by the Constitution to the per- 
sons whose slaves escape from them? None at 
all; none at all. Neither in the forum of con- 
science nor before the face of the Constitution 
are they justified, in my opinion. Of course it is 
a matter for their consideration. They probably, 
in the turmoil of the times, have not stopped to 
consider of this; they have followed what seems 
to be the current of thought and of motives for 
the occasion, and they neglect to investigate fully 
the real question, and to consider their constitu- 
tional obligations; as I am sure, if they did con- 
sider, they would fulfil them with alacrity. 
Therefore, I repeat, sir, that here isa ground of 
complaint against the North, well founded, which 
ought to be removed, which it is now in the power 
of the different departments of this Government 
to remove; which calls for the enactment of pro- 
per laws authorizing the judicature of this Gov- 
ernment, in the several States, to do all that is 
ry for che récapture of fugitive slaves, and 





Mexico are Asiatic in their formation and 
ry. ‘They are composed of vast ridges of moun- 
tains of enormous height, with sometimes broken 
ridges of deep valleys. ‘The sides of these moun- 
tains are barren, entirely barren, their tops cap- 
ped by perennial snow. There may be in Cali- 
fornia, now made free by its Constitution, and no 
doubt there are, some tracts of valuable land. 
But it is not so in New Mexico. Pray, what is 
the evidence which any gentleman has obtained 
on this subject, from information sought by him- 
self or communicated by others? I have inquired 
and read all I could, in order to obtain information 
on this subject. Whatisthere in New Mexico 
that could by any possibility induce anybody to go 
there with slaves? There are some narrow strips 
of tillable land on the borders of the rivers ; but 
the rivers themselves dry up before midsummer 
is gone. All that the people can do is to raise 
some little articles, some little wheat for their 
tortillas, and all that by irrigation. And who 
expects to see a hundred black men cultivating 
tobacco, corn, cotton, rice, or anything else, on 
lands in New Mexico, made fertile only by irri- 
gation? I look upon it, therefore, as a fixed fact, 
to use an expression current to the day, that both 
California and New Mexico are destined to be 
free, so far as they are settled at all, which I be- 
lieve, especially in regard to New Mexico, will be 
very little for a great length of time; free by the 
arrangement of things by the Power above us. I 
have therefore to say, in this respect also, that this 
country is fixed for freedom, to as many persons 
as shall ever live there, by as irrepealable 
and more irrepealable a law than the law that 
attaches to the right of holding slaves in Texas; 
and I will say further, that if a resolution or a 
law were now before us to provide a Territorial 
Government for New Mexico, I would not 
vote to put any prohibition into it whatever. 
The use of such a prohibition would be idle, 
as it respects any effect it would have upon the 
Territory ; and I would not take pains to reform 
an ordinance of Nature, nor to reénact the will 
of God. And I would put in no Wilmot Proviso 
for the purpose of a taunt or a reproach. I 
would put into it no evidence of the votes of su- 
perior power, to wound the pride, even whether a 
just pride, a rational pride, or an irrational pride, 
to wound the pride of the gentlemen who people 
the Southern States. I have no such object, no 
such purpose. They would think it a taunt, an 
indignity ; they would think it to be an act tak- 
ing away from them what they regard a proper 
equality of privilege; and whether they expect 
to realize any benefit from it or not, they would 
think it a theoretic wrong; that something more 
or less derogatory to their character and their 
rights had taken place. I propose to inflict no 
such wound upon anybody, unless something es- 
sentially important to the country, and efficient 
to the preservation of liberty and freedom, isto be 
effected. Therefore, I repeat, sir, and I repeat it 
because I wish it to be understood, that I do not 
propose to address the Senate often on this sub- 
ject. I desire to pour out ail my heart in asplain 
a manner as possible; and I say, again, that if a 
proposition were now here for a Government for 
New Mexico, and it was moved to insert a pro- 
vision for a prohibition of slavery, 1 would not 
vote for it. 

Now, Mr. President, I have established, so far 
as I proposed to go into any line of observation to 
establish, the proposition with which I set out, 
and upon which | pro to stand or fall; and 
that is, that the whole territory of the States in 
the United States, or in the newly-acquired ter- 
ritory of the United States, has a fixed and set- 
tled character, now fixed and settled by law, 
which cannot be repealed in the case of Texas 
without a violation of public faith, and cannot be 
repealed by any human power in regard to Cali- 
fornia or New Mexico; that, under one or the 
other of these laws, every foot of territory in the 
States or in the Territories has now received a 
fixed and decided character. 

Sir, if we were now making a Government for 
New ‘Mexico, and anybody should propose a 
Wilmot Proviso, I should treat it exactly as Mr. 
Polk treated that provision for excluding slavery 
from Oregon. Mr. Polk was known to be in 
opinion decidedly averse to the Wilmot Proviso; 
but he felt the necessity of establishing a Govern- 
ment for the Territory of Oregon, and, though 
the Proviso was there, he knew it would be en- 
tirely nugatory; and, since it must be entirely 
nugatory, since it took away no right, no describ- 
able, no estimable, no weighable or tangible right 
of the South, he said he would sign the bill for 
the sake of enacting a law to form a Government 
in that Territory, and let that entirely useless, 
and in that connection entirely senseless, Proviso 
remain. For myself, I will say that we hear 
much of the annexation of Canada; and if there 
be any man, any of the Northern Democracy, or 
any one of the Free Soil party, who supposes it 
necessary to insert a Wilmot Proviso in a Terri- 
torial Government for New Mexico, that man 














before the two Houses. The connection was not 
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for the restoration of them to those who claim 
them. Wherever I go, and whenever I speak on 
the subject—and when I speak here I desire to 
speak to the whole North—I say that the South 
has been injured in this respect, and has a right 
to complain ; and the North has been too careless 
of what I think the Constitution peremptorily 
and emphatically enjoins upon it as a duty. 
Complaint has been made against certain reso- 
lutions that emanate from Legislatures at the 
North, and are sent here to us, not only on the 
subject of slavery in this District, but sometimes 
recommending Congress to consider the means of 
abolishing slavery in the States. I should be 
sorry to be called upon to present any resolutions 
here which could not be referable to any commit- 
tee or avy power in Congress, and therefore I 
should be unwilling to receive from the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts any instructions to present 
resolutions expressive of any opinion whatever on 
the subject of slavery, for two reasons: because, 
first, I do not consider that the Legislature of 
Massachusetts has anything to do with it; and 
next, I do not consider that [, as her Representa- 
tive here, have anything to do with it. Sir, it has 
become. in my opinion, quite too common; and, if 
the Legislatures of the States do not like it, they 
have a great deal more power to put it down than 
I have to uphold it. It has become, in my opinion, 
quite too common a practice for the State Legis- 
latures to present resolutions here on all subjects, 
and to instruct us here on all subjects. There is 
no public man that requires instruction more than 
I do, or who requires information more than 
I do, or desires it more heartily ; but I do not like 
to have it come in quite too imperative a shape. I 
took notice, with pleasure, of some remarks upon 
this subject made the other day in the Senate of 
Massachusetts, by a young man of talent and 
character, from whom the best hopes may be en- 
tertained. I mean Mr. Hilliard. He told the 
Senate of Massachusetts that he would vote for no 
instructions whatever to be forwarded to members 
of Congress, nor for any resolutions to be offered, 
expressive of the sense of Massachusetts as to 
what their members of Congress ought to do. He 
said that he saw no propriety in one set of public 
servants giving instructions and reading lectures 
to another set of public servants. ‘T'o their own 
master all of them must stand or fall, and that 
master is their constituents. 1 wish these senti- 
ments could become more common—a great deal 
more common. I have never entered into the 
question, and never shall, about the binding force 
ofinstractions. I will, however, simply say this: 
if there be any matter of interest pending in this 
body, while I am a member of it, in which Massa- 
chusetts has an interest of her own not adverse to 
the general interest of the country, I shall pursue 
her instructions with gladness of heart, and with 
all the efficiency which I can bring here. But if 
the question be one which affects her interest, and 
at the same time affects the interests of all other 
States, I shall no more regard her political wishes 
or instructions than I would regard the wishes of 
&® man who might appoint me an arbitrator or 
referee to decide some question of important pri- 
vate right. If ever there was a Government upon 
earth it is this Government, if ever there was a 
body upon earth it is this body, which should 
consider itself as composed by agreement of all, 
appointed by some, but organized by the general 
consent of all, sitting here under the solemn obli- 
gations of oath and conscience to do that which 
they think is best for the good of the whole. 
Then, sir, there are those abolition societies, of 
which I am unwilling to speak, but in regard to 
which I have very clear notions and opinions. I 
do not think them useful. I think their operations 
for the last twenty years have produced nothing 
good or valuable. At the same time, I know 
thousands of them are honest and good men—per- 
fectly well meaning men. They have excited feel- 
ings, they think they must do something for the 
cause of liberty, and in their sphere of action they 
do not see what else they can do, than to contribute 
to an abolition press or an abolition society, or to 
pay an abolition lecturer. I do not mean to im- 
pute gross motives even to the leaders of these 
societies, but I am not blind to the consequences. 
I cannot but see what mischiefs their interference 
With the South has produced. And is it not 
plain to every man? Let any gentleman who 
doubts of that recur to the debates in the Virginia 
House of Delegates in 1832, and he will see with 
what freedom a proposition made by Mr. Randolph 
for the gradual abolition of slavery was discussed 
in that body. Every one spoke of slavery as he 
thought; very ignominions and di ng names 
and epithets were applied to it. he debates in 
the House of Delegates on that occasion, I believe, 
were all published. They were read by every 
col man who could read, and if there were 
any who could not read, those debates were read 
to them by white men. At that time, Virginia 
was not unwilling nor afraid to discuss this ques- 
tion, and to let that part of her population know 
as much of it as they could learn. That was in 
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from Carolina, these abolition societies commenced 
their course of action in 1835. It is said—I do not 
know how true it may be—that they sent incendi- 
ary publications into the slave States; at any 
event, they attempted to arouse, and did arouse, 
® very strong feeling ; in other words, they created 
great agitation in the North against Southern 
slavery. Well, what was the result? The bonds 
of the slaves were bound more firmly than before ; 
their rivets were more strongly fastened. Public 
opinion, which in Virginia had begun to be ex- 
hibited against slavery, and was opening out for 
the discussion of the question, drew back and shut 
itself up in its castle. I wish to know whether 
anybody in Virginia can now talk as Mr. Ran- 
dolph, Governor McDowell, and others talked 
there, openly, and sent their remarks to the press, 
in 1832? We all know the fact, and we all know 
the cause ; and everything that this agitating peo- 
ple have done has been, not to enlarge but to re- 
strain, not to set free but to bind faster, the slave 
population of the South. That is my judgment. 
Sir, as I have said, | know many of them in my own 
neighborhood, very honest good people, misled, as 
I think, by strange enthusiasm, but they wish to 
do something, and they are called on to contribute, 
and they do contribute; and it is my firm opinion 
this day, that within the last twenty years as 
much money has been collected and paid to the 
abolition societies, abolition presses, and abolition 
lecturers, as would purchase the freedom of every 
slave man, woman, and child, in the State of 
Maryland, and send them all to Liberia. I have 
no doubt of it. But I have yet to learn that the 
benevolence of these abolition societies has at any 
time taken that particular turn. [Laughter.] 
Again, sir, the violence of the press is com- 
plained of. The press violent! Why, sir, the 
press is violent everywhere. There are outra- 
geous reproaches in the North against the South, 
and there are reproaches in not much better taste 
in the South against the North. Sir, the extrem- 
ists of both parts of this country are violent ; they 
mistake loud and violent talk for eloquence and 
for reason. They think that he who talks loudest 
reasons the best. And this we must expect, when 
the press is free, as it is here, and I trust always 
will be, for, with all its licentiousness, and all its 
evil, the entire and absolute freedom of the press 
is essential to the preservation of Government on 
the basis of a free Constitution. Wherever it ex- 
ists, there will be foolish paragraphs and violent 
paragraphs in the press, as there are, I am sorry 
to say, foolish speeches and violent speeches in both 
Houses of Congress. Inshort, sir, | must say that, 
in my opinion, the vernacular tongue of the coun- 
try has become greatly vitiated, depraved, and cor- 
rupted, by the style of our Congressional debates. 
Laughter.] And if it were possible for our debates 
in Congress to vitiate the principles of the people 
as muchas they have depraved their taste, I should 
cry out, “God save the Republic!” 

Well, in all this I see no solid grievance, no 
grievance produced by the South, within the re- 
dress of the Government, but the single one to 
which I have referred ; and that is, the want of a 
proper regard to the injunction of the Constitu- 
tion for the delivery of fugitive slaves. 

There are also complaints of the North against 
the South. I need not go over them particularly. 
The first and gravest is, that the North adopted 
the Constitution, recognising the existance of sla- 
very in the States, and recognising the right to 
a certain extent of representation of the slaves in 
Congress, under a state of sentiment and expec- 
tation which donot now exist ; and that, by events, 
by circumstances, by the eagerness of the South 
to acquire territory and extend their slave popu- 
lation, the North finds itself, in regard to the in- 
fluence of the South and the North, of the free 
States and the slave States, where it never did 
expect to find itself when they entered the com- 
pact of the Constitution. They complain, there- 
fore, that, instead of slavery being regarded as 
an evil, as it was then, an evil which all hoped 
would be extinguished gradually, it is now regard- 
ed by the South as an institytion to be cherished 
and preserved and extended ; an institution which 


power by the acquisition of new territory. Well, 
then, passing from that, everybody in the North 
reads; and everybody reads whatsoever the news- 
papers contain, and the newspapers, some of 
them, especially those presses to which I have 
alluded, are careful to spread about among the 
people every reproachful sentiment uttered by 
any Southern man bearing at all against the 
North ; everything that is calculated to exasper- 
ate, to alienate ; and there are many such things, as 
everybody will admit, from the South or some por- 
tion of it, which are spread abroad among the read- 
ing people; and they do exasperate, and alienate, 
and producea most mischievous effect upon the pub- 
lic mind at the North. Sir, I would not notice things 
of this sort appearing in obscure quarters; but 
one thing has occurred in this dehate which 


struck me very forcibly. An honorahle member 
from Louisiana addressed us vie utner aay On this 


subject I suppose there is not a more amiable 
and worthy gentleman in this Chamber—a gen- 
tleman who would be more slow to give offence to 
anybody, and he did not mean in his remarks,to 
give offence. But what did he say? Why, sir, 
he took pains to run a contrast between the slaves 
of the South and the laboring people of the North, 
giving the preference in all points of condition, 
and comfort, and happiness, to the slaves of the 
South. The Senator doubtless did not suppose 
that he gave any offence, or did any injustice. 
He was merely expressing his opinion. But does 
he know how remarks of that sort will be receiv- 
ed by the laboring people of the North? Why, 
who are the laboring people of the North? They 
are the North, They are the people who culti- 
vate their own farms with theie own hands; free- 
holders, educated men, independent men. Let 
me say, sir, that five-sixths of the whole property 
of the North is in the hands of the laborers of 
the North ; they cultivate their farms, they edu- 
cate their children, they provide the means of in- 
dependence; if they are not freeholders, they 
earn wages, these wages accumulate, are turned 
into capital, into new fmeeholds, and small capi- 
talists are created. That isthe case. And what 
can these people think, when so respectable and 
worthy a gentleman as the member from Louis- 
iana undertakes to prove that the absolute igno- 
rance and the abject slavery of the South is more 
in conformity with the high purposes of immor- 
tal, rational, human beings, than the educated, the 
independent free laborers of the North ? 

Now, sir, so far as any of these grievances have 
their foundation in matters of law, they can be 
redressed ; so far as they have their foundationin 
matters of opinion, in sentiment, in mutual crim- 
ination and recrimination, all that we can do is 
to endeavor to allay and cultivate a better feeling 
and more fraternal sentiments between the South 
and the North. 

Mr. President, I should much prefer to have 
heard from every member on this floor declarations 
of opinion that this Union should never be dissoly- 
ed, than the declaration of opinion that in any case, 
under the pressure of any circumstances, such a 
dissolution was possible. I hear with pain, and 
anguish, and distress, the word secession—espe- 
cially when it falls from the lips of those who are 
eminently patriotic, and known to the country, 
and known all over the world, for their politica; 
services. Secession! Peaceable secession! Sir, 
your eyes and mine are never destined to see that 
miracle. The dismemberment of this vast coun- 
try without convulsion! The bursting up of the 
fountains of the great deep without ruffling the 
surface! Who is so foolish—I beg everybody’s 
pardon—as to expect to see any such thing? Sir, 
he who sees these States, now revolving in har- 
mony around a common centre, can expect to see 
them quit their places and fly off without convul- 
sion, may look at the next hour to see the heaven- 
ly bodies rush from their spheres and jostle 
against each other in the realms of space without 
producing a crash in the universe. There can 
be no such thing as a peaceable secession. 
Peaceable secession is an utter impossibility. Is 
the great Constitution under which we live here— 
covering this whole country—is it to be thawed 
and melted away by secession, as the snowson the 
mountain melt under the influence of a vernal 
sun? disappear almost unobserved, and die off ? 
No, sir!- No, sir! I will not state what might 
produce the disruption of the States; but, sir, I 
see it as plainly as I see the sun in heaven—I see 
that disruption must produce such a war as I 
will not describe in its twofold consequences. 

Peaceable secession !—peaceable secession! The 
concurrent agreement of all the members of this 
great Republic to separate! A voluntary separa- 
tion, with alimony on the one side and on the 
other! Why, what would be the result? Where 
is the line to be drawn? What States are to se- 
cede? What isto remain American? What am 
Ito be? Where is the flag of the Republic to re- 
main? Where is the eagle still to tower ?—or is 
he to cower and shrink and fall to the ground? 
Why, sir, our ancestors—our fathers and our 
grandfathers, those of them that are yet living 
amongst us with prolonged lives—would rebuke 
and reproach us; and our children and our grand- 
children would cry out shame upon us, if we of 
this generation should dishonor these ensigns of 
the power of the Government and the harmony of 
the Union which is nats day felt among us with 
80 much joy and gratitude. What is to become 
of the army ? hat is to become of the navy? 
What is to become of the public lands? How is 
each of the thirty States to defend itself? [| 
know, although the idea has not been stated dis- 
tinctly. There is to be a Southern Confederacy, 
perhaps. I do not mean, when I allude to this 
statement, that any one seriously contemplates 
such a state of things. I do not mean to say that 
it is true, but I have heard it suggested elsewhere 
that the idea has originated from a design to sep- 
arate. I am sorry, sir, that it has ever been 
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upon one side and the free States on the other. 
Sir, there is not—I may express myself too 
strongly, perhaps—but some things, some moral 
things, are almost as impossible as other natural 
or physical things; and I hold the idea of a sepa- 
ration of these States, those that are free to form 
one Government, and those that are slaveholding 
to form another, as a moral impossibility. We 
could not separate the States by any such line, 
if we were to draw it. We could not sit down 
here to-day and draw a line of separation that 
would satisfy any five men in the country. There 
are natural causes that would keep and tie us to- 
gether—social and domestic relations which we 
could not break if we would, and which we should 
not if we could. Sir, nobody can look over the 
face of this country at the present moment, no- 
body can see where its population is the most 
dense and growing, without being ready to ad- 
mit, and compelled to admit, that, ere long, Amer- 
ica will be in the valley of the Mississippi. 

Well, now, sir, I beg to inquire what the wildest 
enthusiast has to say on the possibility of cutting 
off that river and leaving free States at its source 
and its branches, and slave States down near its 
mouth? Pray, sir, pray, sir, let me say to the 
People of this country, that these things are wor- 
thy of their pondering and of their consideration. 
Here, sir, are five millions of freemen in the free 
States north of the river Ohio: can anybody 
suppose that this population can be severed by a 
line that divides them from the territory of a 
foreign and an alien Government, down some- 
where, the Lord knows where, upon the lower 
banks of the Mississippi? What would become 
of Missouri? Will she join the arrondissement 
of the slave States? Shall the man from the 
Yellow Stone and the Mad River be connected in 
thenew Republic with the man who lives on the 
southern extremity of the Cape of Florida? Sir, 
Iam ashamed to pursue this line of remark. I 
dislike it—l1 have an utter disgust for it. I would 
rather hear of natural blasts and mildews, war, 
pestilence, and famine, than to hear gentlemen 
talk of secession. To break up! to break up this 
great Government—to dismember this great coun- 
try—to astonish Europe with an act of folly such 
as Europe for two centuries has never beheld in 
any Government! No, sir; no,sir! There will 


be no secession. Gentlemen are not serious when 


they talk of secession. 

Sir, I hear there is to be a Convention held 
at Nashville. Iam bound to believe that if wor- 
thy gentlemen meet at Nashville in Convention, 
their object will be to adopt counsels conciliatory — 
to advise the South to forbearance and modera- 
tion, and to advise the North to forbearance and 
moderation; and to inculcate principles of broth- 
erly love and affection, and attachment to the 
Constitution of the country 2s it now is. I be- 
lieve, if the Convention meet at all, it will be for 
this purpose; for, certainly,if they meet for any 
purpose hostile to the Union, they have been sin- 
gularly inappropriate in their selection of a place. 
I remember, sir, that when the treaty was con- 
cluded between France and England at the peace 
of Amiens, a stern old Englishman and an orator, 
who disliked the terms of the peace as ignowini- 
ous to England, said in the House of Commons, 
that if King William could know the terms of 
the treaty, he would turn in his coffin. Let me 
commend the saying, in all its emphasis and in 
all its force, to anybody who shall meet at Nash- 
ville for the purpose of concerting measures for 
the overthrow of the Union of this country over 
the bones of Andrew Jackson. 

Sir, I wish to make two remarks, and hasten to 
aconclusion. I wish to say, in regard to Texas, 
that if it should be hereafter at any time the 
pleasure of the Government of Texas to cede to 
the United States a portion, larger or smaller, of 
her territory which lies adjacent to New Mexico, 
and north of the 34th degree of north latitude, 
for a fair equivalent in money or in the payment 
of her debt, I think it an object well worthy the 
consideration of Congress, and I shall be happy 
to concur in it myse!f, if I should be in the public 
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I have one otherremarkto make. In my obser- 
vations upon slavery as it has existed in the coun- 
try, and as it now exists, I have expressed no 
opinion of the mode of its extinguishment or 
amelioration. I will say, however, though | have 
nothing to propose on that subject, because I do 
not deem myself so competent as other gentlemen 
to consider it, that if any gentleman from the 
South shall propose a scheme of colonization, to 
be carried on by this Government upon a large 
scale, for the transportation of free colored peo- 
ple to any colony or any place in the world, I 
should be quite disposed to incur almost any de- 
gree of expense to accomplish that object. Nay, 
sir, following an example set here more than twen- 
ty years ago by a great man, then a Senator from 
New York, I would return to Virginia—throuch 
her for the benefit of the whole South—all the 
money received from the lands and territories ce- 
ded by her to this Government, for any such pur- 
pose as to relieve, in whole or in part, or in any 
way to diminish or deal beneficially with the free 
colored population of the Southern States. I 
have said that I honor Virginia for her cession 
of this territory. There have been received into 
the treasury of the United States eighty millions 
of dollars, the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands ceded by Virginia. If the residue should 
be sold at the same rate, the whole aggregate will 
exceed two hundred millions of dollars. If Vir- 
ginia and the South see fit to adopt any proposi- 
tion to relieve themselves from the free people of 
color among them, they have my free consent 
that the Government shall pay them any sum 
of money out of its proceeds which may be ade- 
quate to the purpose. 

And now, Mr. President, I draw these observa- 
tions to a close. I have spoken freely, and I 
meant to do so. I have sought to make no display ; 
I have sought to enliven the occasion by no ani- 
mated discussion ; I have sought only to speak 
my sentiments fally and at large, being desirous 
once and for all to let the Senate know, and to 
let the country know, the opinions and senti- 
ments which I entertain on all these subjects. 
These opinions are not likely to be suddenly 
changed. If there be any future service that I 
can render to the country consistently with these 
sentiments and opinions, I shall cheerfully render 
it. If there be not, I shall still be glad to have 
an opportunity to disburden my conscience from 
the bottom of my heart, and to make known every 
political sentiment that therein exists. 

And now, Mr. President, instead of speaking 
of the possibility or utility of secession, instead 
of dwelling in these caverns of darkness, instead 
of groping with those ideas so full ef all that is 
horrid and horrible, let us come out into the light 
of day; let us cherish those hopes which belong 
to us; let us devote ourselves to those great ob- 
jects that are fit for our consideration and our 
action; let us raise our conceptions to the magni- 
tude and the importance of the duties that devolve 
upon us; let our comprehension be as broad as 
the country for which we act, our aspirations as 
high as its certain destiny ; let us not be pigmies 
in a case that calls for men. Never did there de- 
volve on any generation of men higher trusts 
than now devolve upon us for the preservation of 
this Constitution, and the harmony and peace of 
all who are destined to live under it. Itis a great 
popular constitutional Government, guarded by 
legislation, by law, by judicature, and defended 
by the whole affections of the people. No 
monarchical throne presses these States togeth- 
er; no iron chain of despotic power encircles 
them; they live and stand upon a Government 
popular in its form, representative in its charac- 
ter, founded upon principles of equality, and cal- 
culated, we hope, to last forever. In all its his- 
tory it has been beneficent: it has trodden down 
no man’s liberty ; it has crushed no State. It has 
been, in all its influences, benevolent, beneficent ; 
promoting the general prosperity, the general 
glory, and the general renown; and, at last, it has 
received a vast addition of territory. Large be- 
fore, it has now, by recent events, become vastly 
larger. This Republic now extends, with a vast 
breadth, across the whole continent. The two 
great seas of the world wash the one and the 
other shore. We may realize the beautiful de- 
scription of the ornamental edging of the buck- 
ler of Achilles— 

“ Now the broad shield complete the artist crowned, 

With his last hand, and poured the ocea rotnd; 

In living s‘lver seemed the waves to ro'l, 

And beat the buckler’s verge, and bound the whole.” 








SPRING DALE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
f bye Institution is agreeably situated in a healthy part 

of Loudoun county, Virginia, eight miles west of Lees- 
burg, and two miles south of the stage road leading from 
Washington to Winchester. 
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my, and Chemistry, illustrated by pleasing experiments. 
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is strictly parental; and every effort is made to induce in 
the minds of the pupils a love of knowledge and desire of ex: 
cellence as the proper stimulants to exertion. 

The terms, for tuition, board, aud washing, are $100 per 
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SPRING AT THE ISLE OF RAYS, 

Spring with its rose-buds !—Spring, 

The gladdest time in the capricious year, 

With its green foliage, and its sunlight clear 

And with a drowsy tane 

Of the bright leaping waters as they pass 

Laughingly on amid the listening grass. 

W. HH. Burleizh 

Oh, The Isle of Rays in Spring! It was a 
scene more enchanting than a poet’s dream of 
Eden—a Mussulman’s vision of Paradise. It 
was an elysium of beauty, music, and fragrance 
It was a rapture merely to stand there in the 
morning’s silvery flood, and breathe, though every 
other faculty were suspended. 

It was a heaven of beauty. The inansion, with 
its white freestone walls, and its piazzas above 
and below, supported by the light and elegant 
white marble pillars of the Corinthian style of 
architecture. Its terraces, with its beautiful 
shade trees dropping shadows on the fresh anil 
dewy grass; its parterres of flowers, of every 
form and hue; its lawn, with serpentine walks 
and meandering streams—with groves of trees 
and vine-clad arbors—with the black shadows of 
its rocks and the bright flashing of its waters 
leaping, sparkling, and glancing jn the sun. 
shine—radiating streams of dazzling light. “The 
Isle of Light! The Isle of Sunbeams! ‘The 
Isle of Rays!” would break inspired from the 
lips of the spectator. 

{t was a heaven of music, when the full, rich 
diapason of Nature’s morning hymn was sound- 
ing there, from the lowest notes—the almost in- 
audible murmur of a foliage-hidden stream, and 
the whispered confidences of the breeze wooing 
the leaves—to the clear, rippling, ringing song of 
the rivulet and the shouting laughter of the cata 
ract ; and from the harmony of the bee, beguiling 
the flowers, to the grand harmonic chorus of a 
thousand birds, breaking out in their rapture 
till all the sun-bright air above seemed shattering 
with silvery sound, and the particles falling around 
you in a rain of radiant light and music. “The 
Isle of Harmony! The Isle of Music!” a J)jn,/ 
one would exclaim, in delight. 

And it was an elysium of the breath of 
millions of flowers. The delicate perfume of the 
violet, the fine fragrance of the lily, and the rich 
aroma of the rose, mingled with the intoxicating 
odors of the rarest exotics, filling with sweetness 
the sun-lit and music-freighted atmosphere of 
this Isle of Fragrance! 

The Isle of Rays! The Isle of Music! The 
Isle of Fragrance! The elysium of beauty 
melody, and perfume! It was a rapture to stand 
and receive all this flood of beauty, harmony, 
and fragrance ! 

And Louis and Louise wandered through its 
groves and gardens like another Adam and Eve 
through another Eden. And it delighted Louis 
to see how Louise revelled in the light of her 
new liberty. At last the elasticity of youth had 
thrown off the pressure of long habits of restraint, 
Her step became so free, so light, so fleet ; the 
tones of her voice so high, clear, and cheerful ; 
her laughter so gay and ringing! And oh, 
Louis loved her more and more, for every good 
his love had brought her! He dad feared that 
the long-fettered mind, the long-repressed affec- 
tions of his little bride would never escape from 
their captivity—never throw off their chains 
But it was wonderful—delightful—how soon 
Louise cast off the habit of restraint! How 
soon she chipped the shell, and fluttered out 
a jubilant and full-fiedged singing bird! How 
soon she emerged from the chrysalis, aud flew off 
& joyous, radiant butterfly! And how she loved 
Louis, as one who had given her freedom, happi- 
ness—new life! And how Louis loved her! 
How deeply, how profoundly ; how much more 
docply—how much more profoundly—as he saw 
her gladden and brighten in the light of his love! 
It was now that the depth and strength of his de- 
votion to Louise was revealing to him the great- 
ness of his own soul. He saw her happy in his 
affection—happy through his means—and he felt 
in his profoundest heart that were the sacrifice 
of his life—yea, of his soul—demanded as the 
price of her happiness, it would be made. Some 
times he even regretted that every good she en 
joyed was so readily at hand—that he was not 
required to toil for her. There is an intensity of 
idolatry in some love that cannot be expressed but 
by suffering for the beloved. This may be excess— 
insanity—fanaticism—or it may be the profound- 
est religion, but it is tryth—truth onearth. 7% 
deepest love cannot be satisfied but by suffering for th 
welfare of the heloved. 

The love of Louis for his bride was intense- 
profound—powerful. ‘The love of Louise for her 
husband was only grateful, glad, and confiding 
That was the difference between them. 

This was the under-current of feeling on both 
sides. Superficially they appeared like two chil- 
dren, wandering through the groves or sitting 
together in the bowers of The Isle of Rays 
And the countenance of Louis would radiate joy 
as his dancing eyes would follow the flying feet 
of Louise when she would spring from his side to 
chase a bird or pluck a flower. That changed 
Louise! whom he remembered pacing in slow, 








lady-like steps through the lofty, cold halls of 
Mont Crystal! The enfranchised spirit of Lou 
ise electrified even the grave old General, who 
would sometimes catch his little daughter-in-law 
up in his arms and toss her until she laughed 
aloud ! 

3ut for the most part General Stuart-Gordon 
had the good taste to withdraw himself from the 
company of these newly-wedded lovers. Some- 
times by shutting himself up in his library, 
sometimes by joining the hunt, of which he was 
still very fond, and sometimes by riding over his 
estate, and giving his personal attention to its 
management. But still more frequently his horse's 
head would be turned in the direction of the 
Crags. 

Thus happily passed the time at the Island 
Palace, until Mrs. Armstrong, at the invitation of 
Louis, came to,pass a month with her daughter, 
The presence of this haughty and frozen woman 
cast a cloud over the brightness of the Isle of 
Rays.’ She radiated a spiritual cold that chilled 
all who approached her. She had arrived in her 
coldest, hardest, and haughtiest mood; and all 
that she saw, heard, and felt there, aroused the 
most malignant passions of her soul. She saw 
Louise, instead of being pale and dispirited at her 
long absence, looking rosy and joyous ; and if she 
did not hate the child for daring to be happy, ex- 
cept by her permission and through her means, 
at least she loathed her daughter’s husband, for 
superseding her in the work. Yes, she began to 
hate Louis in proportion as Louise loved him. 
And sometimes she would look at Louise in as- 
tonishment, wondering that she presuned to be 
so free, so glad, in her presence! She grew 
alarmed for the permanency of her influence over 
her child’s. intellect and affections. “In one 
short month I have lost so much ground. In a 
year longer I shall be nothing in the sum of Mrs, 
Stuart-Gordon’s life! And she is my child—minr! 
I gave her life! She came into the world by my 
will—mine! And who is this Louis Stuart-Gor- 
don? Perdition catch his soul! to come between 
me and the child I bore!” And deep in the 
heart of this woman, whose external appearance 
was so cold, so hard, so stern, whose manners were 
so guarded, so haughty, so freezing—deep in the 
heart of this diabolical woman burned and burned 
& concealed, intense, and growing jealousy, a8 un- 
der the snow-clad surface of Etna glow the most 
dangerous fires. 

“J will not leave my child alone with these people 
another month,” she said; “they shall not win 
her affections entirely from me. Louise is notthe 
same being; in another five or six weeks, she is 
lost to me. I will remain with her. Yer, I will 
remain with her. I will marry this old creature— 
this old Stuart-Gordon. True, he is some fifteem 

[SEE SECOND raGE.} 
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